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PREFACE 



The Institute for Communication Research/ Stanford 
University/ undertook in the summer of 1971 to study the outreach 
or promotion of "lifelong learning" (adult and continuing 
education) programs in the United States. Our contract with the 
United States Office of Education stressed the identification of 
exemplars and "exportable" practices. We set about this phase of 
the project with particular enthusiasm because/ as Section 1 of 
the following report discusses/ we are convinced that all formal 
education is shifting to a voluntary basis — even childhood 
educat ion wi 1 1 not be mandatory in the future. Those of us who 
believe in education (or most education/ most of the time) need 
to discover new ways in which education can compete for people's 
time and energy in a marketplace of attractive alternatives — 
working/ playing/ and killing time with the television set. 

We hoped to find examples of a vigorous adult education 
promotion that could hold its own in the marketplace. We were 
not disappointed. One purpose of this report is to share 
our sense of undisappointment with the reader. Among the 
thousands of brochures and catalogs sent to us by adult education 
programs across the country (a collection that is open to anyone 
who can make use of it) Is a small brochure from a small college 
saying/ "Continuing education is alive and well at Marymount." 
That is the impression we received from Marymount and hundreds of 
other institutions. 

We wi 1 1 say many good things in this report about the 
promotion of lifelong learning. However/ it is also true that 
promotion is an understaffed/ underbudgeted activity in most 
institutions that we studied. As a consequence/ no one has time 
to painstakingly develop new strategies for reaching the 
unreachable — the illiterate/ the unemployed, the transient. 
Presently, we regret to say, lifelong learning programs educate 
the educated, not the uneducated. The gap between the educated 
and the uneducated widens. Promotion staffs have not had the 
resources, and in some cases the specialized training, to recruit 
potential students at the lowest educational levels. 
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The picture revealed by this study has its shadows, but we 
feel it is more important to focus on the bright spots. The 
cognitive psychologists (we are told) have shown that positive 
instances teach a concept better than negative instances. Since 
the concept of this report is "more effective promotion of 
lifelong learning," we feel certain that what people are doing 
right is more instructive than what they are doing wrong. 

REACHING ADULTS FOR LIFELONG LEARNING is divided into three 
volumes for manageability. Volume I is the final technical 
report and summary. Volume II is the set of ten case studies of 
exemplary programs. Volume III presents a directory of all 
institutions included in the study and a set of statistical 
tables reporting promotion practices. 
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REACHING ADULTS FOR LIFELONG LEARNING: 

FINAL REPORT OF RESEARCH ON THE PROMOTION 
OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS TO THEIR COMMUNITIES 



1. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY The promotion of '’lifelong learning" is of great 
interest to the educational policymaker for a 
number of reasons. Most immediate, perhaps, is 
its relation to career education. The strongest career education 
program is no stronger than the promotion effort that brings 
adu 1 ts i nto i t . 

In addition to our concern for the effective promotion of 
career education, we have been intrigued by the fact that adult 
education is the "cutting edge" of voluntarism in American 
education. Adult education has always been a voluntary activity, 
while childhood education has been mandatory and, at least for 
the middle and upper classes, college has been mandated by social 
pressure if not by law. 

Now, however, mandatory childhood education is under 
successful attack in the courts, and adolescents of all classes 
have chosen what they consider to be attractive alternatives to 
college. America's educational system is becoming voluntary 
"from cradle to grave." How, then, will educators carry on 
necessary programs? How will they recruit students? How will 
education compete in a marketplace of attractive alternatives? 

It seemed to us that the promotion of adult education, if 
carefully examined, might suggest answers to these questions. 

CONTEXT FOR RESEARCH ON ADULT EDUCATION PROMOTION PRACTICES. 
Excellent books have been written in the past five years on adult 
education programs and adult participation. Among the best of 
these works are: 

A STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Liveright, 1968) 

HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION 

(Smith and others, 1970 ) 
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THE ADULT'S LEARNING PROJECTS 
(Tough/ 1971) 

CONTINUING EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Liverlght and Mosconi, 19 71) 

LESS TIME, MORE OPTIONS: EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 

(Carnegie Commission/ 1971) 

These studies and essays have varying foci. The national/ 
systemic view of A STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
is balanced by Tough's attention to individual differences in THE 
ADULT'S LEARNING PROJECTS. 

Research on adult education participation points to an 
intricate pattern of factors that increase or decrease the 
probability of participation among various subgroups of the 
public. Sex, age, social class/ previous education/ 
self-concept, level of aspiration/ and reference group behavior 
are just a few such factors. The subtlety of promotion efforts 
must match the subtlety of this pattern. 

THE LIFELONG LEARNING CONCEPT. The concept of lifelong 
learning is not new. In the 19th century it led to the 
establishment of free public libraries/ Lyceums/ ChautauquaS/ and 
Mechanics Institutes. Toward the end of the 19th century/ 
continuing higher education programs began, chiefly in the 
land-grant universities. 

In the 20th century the lifelong learning concept has led to 
a vast expansion of programs for adults in both public and 
private secondary schools and colleges, to extension study 
through a variety of mechanisms, and to "new media" programs for 
adul ts . 

ADULT KNOWLEDGE OF AVAILABLE PROGRAMS. In a landmark study, 
VOLUNTEERS FOR LEARNING (Johnstone and Rivera, 1965), adult 
residents of the town of "St. Stephens" were asked if they knew 
of ad"lt education programs that were available to them. Casual 
knowledge was related to previous education: 85 per cent of 

high-school graduates could name at least one adult education 
program in "St. Stephens" (the town in fact offered several dozen 
programs of various kinds). The corresponding figure for 
non-high-school graduates was 65 per cent. Extensive knowledge 
was even more related to previous education: 33 per cent of 

high-school graduates, but only 7 per cent of non-high-school 
graduates, could name as many as four adult programs. 

If a "knowledge gap" separates potential adult students from 
programs that could benefit them, we can criticize adults for 
their indifference (we assume that a motivated adult could learn 
of all local programs by spending a few hours on the telephone). 
However, there is no policy value in criticizing the 
unknowl edgeab 1 e adult. Unfair as it may seem, policy 
implications of the "knowledge gap" come to rest with adult 
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education programs and their promotion. 

QUESTIONS ADDRESSED IN THIS PROJECT. The research in this 
project focuses on questions of effective promotion and outreach, 
in pa r t i cu 1 ar : 

-- In what ways are lifelong learning programs 
being promoted imaginatively and adaptively? 

-- Can such exemplary practices be adopted or 
adapted by other programs for more effective 
outreach? 

SURVEY OF PROGRAMS AND PRACT I CES . A two-stage field survey 
was conducted to identify lifelong learning programs and to learn 
as much as possible about their promotion practices. The survey 
frame consisted of all public school systems with regular student 
enrollments of 10,000 or greater, together with all junior 
colleges, four-year colleges, and universities enumerated in the 
1970 edition of the COLLEGE BLUE BOOK. 

Excluded as a matter of policy were programs housed in 
YMCA's, recreation centers, libraries, commercial "academies," 
etc. 

PROGRAM I DENT I FICATI0N QUESTIONNAIRE. Preliminary 
description of each program was solicited on a four-page 
questionnaire addressed to superintendents of school systems and 
continuing education directors of colleges and universities. A 
total of 2,847 of these were mailed during the late fall and 
early winter of 1971. Returns totalled 2,526, for a response 
rate of 89 per cent. The "positive" subset (reporting an adult 
or continuing education program) consisted of 1,870 institutions. 

PROMOTION DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE. The 1,870 "positive" 
responses were screened on the basis of program size and scope, 
which led to the rejection of 220 very small or specialized 
programs. The final mailing frame for the eight-page promotion 
description questionnaires was 1, 650 institutions. 

Because of its greater length and complexity, the promotion 
description questionnaire yielded a lower response rate of 65 per 
c ® n t/ or a total of 1,069 cases. We surmise that some of the 581 
missing cases "disqualified" themselves when they found they had 
little or nothing to say about promotion practices. In other 
words, the amount of detail requested in the promotion 
description questionnaire may have seemed incongruent with the 
small promotion effort of some programs. 

Further screening of promotion descriptions showed that 120 
of the 1,069 cases did not qualify for our study because of the 
limited or specialized character of their programs. The final 
number of cases accounted for in the directory (Volume I I I of 
REACHING ADULTS FOR LIFELONG LEARNING) is 949. 
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TABULATION OF RESULTS. Responses to both questionnaires are 
summa rized statistically In Vol ume III. Instead of summa r I z I ng 
all responses together, we judged it necessary to distinguish 
responses from: 

— School systems, enrollment 25,000 or less ( 20 i cases); 

-** School systems, enrollment 25,001 or more (100 cases); 

— Junior colleges, enrollment 10,000 or less (254 cases); 

— Junior colleges, enrollment 10,001 or more (13 cases); 

-- Public four-year colleges and universities, 
enrollment 10,000 or less (110 cases); 

-- Public four-year colleges and universities, 
enrollment 10,001 or more (63 cases); 

-- Private four-year colleges and universities, 
enrollment 10,000 or less (89 cases); 

-- Private four-year colleges and universities, 
enrollment 10,001 or more (14 cases). 

Although the cutting point of 10,000 led to relatively few 
junior colleges and private colleges/universities in the large 
category, we feel that this enrollment level marks the beginning 
of large-scale promotion efforts in higher education institutions 
around the country. 

A missing data problem had to be solved prior to analysis. 
Particularly in the detailed sections of the promotion 
description questionnaire, respondents were inclined to skip 
items. Instead of basing each table on a different sample size, 
we deleted cases with missing data until there remained 844 
essentially complete records. 

SITE SELECTION. According to the original plan of the 
project, ten institutions were to be described and discussed in 
case studies. Site selection criteria were many and diverse. In 
order to represent a broad range of programs, some "famous" adult 
education programs were not chosen. The sites finally chosen 
were: 



Baltimore County School District 
Towson, Maryland 

Jefferson County School District 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Arizona Western (Junior) College 
Yuma, Arizona 
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Oakland Community College 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 

Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

University of California at Irvine 
I rvi ne. Cal i f orni a 

University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

Pennsylvania State University 
Uni vers i ty Park, Pennsylvania 

California State University at San Jose 
San Jose, California 

Case studies of the ten institutions comprise Volume II of 
REACHING ADULTS FOR L I F ELONG LEARN I NG . 

SELECTED STATISTICAL FINDINGS. Data from the first (program 
identification) questionnaire chiefly clarify the differing 
promotion challenges of large and small institutions. The large 
institutions report more levels of instruction, more courses, 
more degrees, more instruction formats, more faculty, more 
students, etc. In short, they report -» complicated and heavy 
promotion burden for the staff to shoulder. Yet the number of 
full-time equivalents assigned to adult education promotion in 
the large institutions is only one FTE greater than the number 
assigned in small institutions. 

The surplus-deficit income pattern of adult education 
programs has strong implications for promotion. Some programs in 
colleges and universities are "cash register" operations -- they 
pay for themselves and even yield a surplus. The cash flow in 
such programs represents a promotion incentive or necessity, as 
the case may be. In other, tax-supported programs, high 
enrollments can worsen rather than improve the program's 
financial base. Our data on income surplus-deficit show a sharp 
contrast between tax-supported adult education in school systems 
and f ee-suppor ted adult education in colleges and universities. 

There is considerable agreement among institutions of all 
types and sizes in allocating the promotion budget chiefly to 
direct mail advertising. The only exceptions, categorically, are 
the small junior colleges, which allocate a larger budget 
fraction to media advertising. Publicity, chiefly in the form of 
news releases, accounts for about 10 per cent of the promotion 
budget in all categories of institutions except large school 
systems, where the budget allocation is lower. Routine 
administrative costs average 12 per cent of the budget in school 
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systems and junior colleges, about 19 per cent of the budget in 
colleges and universities. 

In the production of direct mail pieces, it is surprising to 
note that large institutions, with a greater array of courses to 
be promoted, produce only as many pieces as do small 
institutions. Large private colleges and universities in fact 
produce fewer pieces than other types of institutions. Only in 
the volume of pieces mailed can the larger institutions be 
d i s t i ngu i shed from the smaller, and junior colleges are an 
exception to this trend. Across the board, both large and small 
institutions produce a yearly average of 100 pieces. Smal 1 
institutions mail a yearly average of 50, 000 pieces. In each 
category, large institutions mail about 11,000 more pieces than 
smal 1 i nsti tutions . 

Almost all institutions have gained access to local 
newspapers for free publicity. Large institutions distribute 
markedly more releases than small institutions. In the case of 
large school systems and junior colleges, this practice seems to 
pay off in multiple appearances per release. In the case of 
large colleges and universities, there seems to be a point of 
diminishing returns, after which the increased distribution leads 
to no increased publication. This ratio is probably affected by 
the pressure of competing news in metropolitan areas where large 
colleges and universities are located. 

The conviction that "paid advertising is important" is held 
by about one-third of the institutions in most categories but by 
83 per cent of the large colleges and universities. The latter 
also make the greatest use of paid advertising of various kinds. 

Public service advertising is used extensively by all large 
institutions except large private colleges and universities. 

Small institutions either are given fewer opportunities to use 
public service advertising or take less advantage of the 
opportunities they are given. 

Relatively few adult and continuing education programs have 
conducted "formal" research on the effectiveness of their 
promotion, although large institutions are much more likely than 
small institutions to have done so. Personal interviews, 
telephone and mail surveys are all reported. 

"Informal" research on promotion effectiveness is reported by 
most institutions. The reported incidence of each strategy is 
roughly proportional to its effort and cost, ranging from routine 
record-keeping to advertising campaigns involving coded response 
forms . 

To expand upon the limited selection of findings summarized 
above, the reader should consult the statistical tables in Volume 
III and their discussion in Volume I. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS The quantitative data and case studies 

lead us to the following nine 
recommendations. More concrete 
suggestions ( impl ementab 1 e by individual programs) are 
presented first. Some of these suggestions will seem gratutitous 
to institutions where they are already practiced — we apologize. 
Later recommendations deal with cooperative effort and state/ 
federal coordination. 

1. Promotion staff are not active enough in program 
development. A number of the case studies show that innovative 
programming "sells itself." Promotion staff should encourage 
program developers to depart from conventional formats. If a 
course is innovative in its conception or presentation, the 
promotion task is greatly simplified. A catalog of stodgy 
courses cannot be blamed on program developers alone. 

2. Promotion staff should be less intuitive, more empirical 
in choosing their strategies. Alternative promotion strategies 
should be pilot tested against each other. Despite widely held 
beliefs, direct mail advertising may not be as cost effective as, 
for example, paid advertising or the staging of "events." There 
is a particularly noticeable gulf between the empirical basis of 
adult education promotion and the empirical basis of commercial 
advertising to the same audience. Good advertising texts have a 
place on the promotion director's desk. We recommend, for 
example, STRATEGY IN ADVERTISING (Bogart, 1067) and MARKETING 
COMMUNICATION (Crane, 1965). A few chapter headings from 
Bogart's book wi 1 1 illustrate the factors that we consider to be 
impor tant: 

-- The Concept of "Audience" 

— Market Segmentation 
-- Persuasion and the Marketing Plan 
— Understanding Media 
-- Getting the Message Through 
— Reach versus Frequency 
-- The Uses of Repetition 

We should also note and recommend the "indigenous" 
literature of adult education promotion. Stern's book, PEOPLE, 
PROGRAMS, AND PERSUASION is still as relevant and insightful as 
in the year it was published (1361). Stern favors simple, 
naturalistic tests of effectiveness — for example, counting 
coupons returned from different mailings. Important as such 
response measurement is, it cannot tell us why many members of 
the target audience did not respond — whether they didn't get 
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the message or whether they chose to ignore it. In short, we 
greatly value PEOPLE, PROGRAMS, AND PERSUASION, but we feel more 
should be said about negative-outcomes research to balance 
Stern's helpful suggestions for conducting positive-outcomes 
research. 

While on the subject of important "indigenous" references, 
we recommend one other: Anderson's series, "How Colleges, 

Universities, and Other Educational Institutions Can Use Direct 
Mail More Effectively," which appeared in the magazine, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, January through June 1965. Anderson is 
not coy about calling his profession "college advertising." He 
observes, "Shortcomings of some college advertising can be traced 
back to the time when such promotion started out as a part-time 
activity, then gradually expanded to full-time but without 
professional personnel." 

3. When we come right down to it, we don't know much about 
barriers to adult education participation from the perspective of 
the "barred" person, but the case studies suggest that a simple 
person-oriented campaign can reach the otherwise unreachable. 

The Homemaking Center in Jefferson County is a success because 
the director cared enough to ring doorbells. Arizona Western 
College (Yuma) sends out student recruiters and convenes town 
meetings to bring in migrant workers and minority groups. 

With some gratifying exceptions, the institutions in our 
sample do not establish much personal linkage to potential 
students. Instead they "interface" the potential student through 
print and audiovisual messages. Such aoproaches are more likely 
to bring old students back than to bring new students in for the 
first time. 

Even though an old student and a new student both count as 
one in the total enrollment, we might as a matter of policy 
prefer to recruit the new student. Such recruitment will require 
a better circumvention of "barriers to participation" than 
promotion strategies now manage. Face-to-face recruitment is 
probably the answer. However, a face-to-face campaign for the 
sake cf new students is beyond the budget, and in some cases 
beyond the commitment, of promotion staff. 

4. Finally (in this vein), we recommend that the routine 
practices of a promot i on of f i ce be checked against the "norms" 
implied by the Volume III tables. 'What other institutions are 
doing is not necessarily right, but some discrepancies between 
norm and practice nay be though t- provok i ng. Of particular 
interest are strategies that may be cost effective — the public 
service advertisement, the use of newspaper/magazi ne reprints as 
targeted mailers, etc. 



The next three recommendations require cooperation among 
several institutions in an area: 
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5. To bridge the "knowledge gap," the promotion offices of 
all local institutions should publish a joint "Directory of 
Lifelong Learning Opportunities" and maintain a wel 1 -pub 1 i ci zed 
"hotline" for question referral. Whatever competition the 
institutions continue at other levels, they should be willing to 
operate a clearinghouse of information on local lifelong learning 
oppor tuni ties. 

6. Workshops and seminars on effective promotion techniques 
should be organized locally or regionally. Appropriate topics 
range from nuts-and-bolts -- copywriting, graphics, presswork, 
media production, response evaluation -- to the psychology of the 
audience, Large institutions have an opportunity and 
responsibility to share their more diverse facilities and 
experience with small institutions. 

7. Local or regional production of public service 
advertising is much needed. Our data indicate that some 
institutions are passing up public service advertising 
opportunities because they can't afford production costs. Even a 
one-minute television spot can be too expensive for a small 
institution to supply on a regular basis. Regional production 
may be a happy compromise — costs are distributed across 
programs, but the material still seems reasonably local. 

It might seem efficient to produce such materials nationally 
in order to distribute production costs as broadly as possible. 
However, we note in the case study of Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
that potential adult students need a local setting to identify 
with. A public service advertisement showing adult students 
strolling under palm trees may be less effective, in Kentucky, 
than no advertisement at all. 



The resources of state and federal government may be 
required to implement the following recommendat ions : 

8. Promotion offices should be provided with a "consumer's 
guide" to effective promotion practices. Ac a minimum, the 
frequently updated guide would contain a section on each 
promotion channel or strategy, covering the rationale of use, 
mechanical aspects, costs, and specimen materials on which 
effectiveness research has been conducted. 

9. We do not know enough about nonparticipants to plan 
strategies for reaching them. Promotion staffs can be forgiven 
if they now favor strategies that bring old students back rather 
than new students in for the first time. They are "planning in 
the dark" when they go after nonparticipants. More 
policy-oriented research is needed on "barriers to 
participation." If a single focus were required for manageable 
research, it might be barriers to participation in career 
education opportunities. For example, do nonparticipants avoid 
career education because they find the instructional formats too 
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"mickey mouse" end reminiscent of childhood education? Or 
because they are apprehensive of being evaluated in 
"establ ishment" ways? Or because the instruction is not 
structured in "easy doses" for recovering rusty cognitive skills 
and study habits? Or because the promotion campaign (if there is 
one) stresses values and rewards that make sense to an educator 
but not to them? 



Despite a natural temptation to study our successes rather 
than our failures, research on nonparticipation will be essential 

choose, as a matter of policy, to 



if career 
emphas i ze 



education 
new recrui 



programs 

ts. 
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2. BACKGROUND 



Many social benefits are voluntary rather than mandatory. 

In this country, an adult may avoid voting, education, preventive 
medicine, and so on. Legislated benefits (for example, 
fluoridation) are successfully opposed on the grounds that 
citizens should not be compelled to accept benefits they don't 
want. 



Treatment of children is an exception to the voluntaristic 
pattern. Children are generally compelled to attend school, 
undergo preventive medicine and dentistry, and accept many 
restrictions not necessarily related to their welfare in modern 
soci ety. 

However, mandatory child behavior Is under attack in the 
courts. Religious groups have affirmed their children's right 
not to participate In education and preventive medicine programs. 
It follows that any child (or parent, speaking for his child) can 
claim exemption from these programs on the grounds of conflicting 
bel i ef . 

In comparison with the present, the future "social contract" 
will be highly voluntaristic. Except when public hazards are 
created, adults and children will participate in benefits by 
choice. They will educate themselves — or not. They will keep 
themselves healthy — or not. They will provide for their 
personal safety (for example, by wearing automobile seat belts) 

— or not. 

Paradoxically, the "social contract" depends on high levels 
of participation. For example, many adults and children who 
refuse to educate themselves will be technologically 
unemployable. Many who avoid preventive medicine will later 
require hospitalization at public expense. The "sh i f tl essness" 
of such groups could be used as an argument for compulsory 
benef i ts. 

Adult education is a cornerstone benefit of our society, and 
it is entirely voluntary. Adult students cannot be compelled to 
participate; they must be persuaded. Furthermore, adult 
educators cannot oversell their product, caveat emptor. They are 
promoting a habit of participation extending over a lifetime. 
"Hard sell" brings in students on one occasion but damages an 
adult education program if it promises success that education 
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alone cannot deliver. Only the "soft sell" builds an adult 
education program's long-term rapport with its community. The 
adult educator must gamble that, while fewer come, more will 
stay. 



Optimism for the future of the society is based on 
assumptions of renewal. In the past, society was renewed through 
its children. They had new skills and new attitudes. They 
adapted easily to changes that their parents could never take as 
normal . 

How, hov/ever, change outstrips the succession of 
generations. Adults must renew themselves constantly. To remain 
the same is to fall behind. To assume that society remains the 
same is to risk "future shock." 

The major force for renewal among adults is education. More 
than ever before, the adult educator needs three "gifts:" 1) 
belief in his work; 2) competence in program development; 3) 
skill in reaching adults for lifelong learning. 

This report focuses on the third "gift." In our 50-state 
research, we have identified programs that reach adults 
effectively and in many cases ingeniously. In later sections of 
this report, the promotion practices of 844 adult education 
programs are summarized statistically. Ten exemplary programs 
are described in depth. Individual practices of other programs 
are also described when they seem particularly clever and 
"exportable." 



CONTEXT FOR RESEARCH ON ADULT EDUCATION PROMOTION PRACTICES 

In contrast with the situation in 1959, when Brunner 
deplored the amount and quality of research in this field in his 
OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH, we now have a strong 
literature on most aspects of the field other than outreach or 
promotion. 

Books exemplifying the best work of the past five years 
i nclude: 

A STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Liveright, 1968) 

HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION 

(Smith and others, 1970) 

THE ADULT'S LEARNING PROJECTS 
(Tough, 1971) 

CONTINUING EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Liveright and Mosconi, 1971) 



SO 
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In the long term, one of the most influential books may 
prove to be: 

LESS TIME/ MORE OPTIONS: EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 

(Carnegie Commission/ 1971) 

These studies and essays have varying foci. The national/ 
systemic view of A STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
is balanced by Tough's attention to individual differences in THE 
ADULT'S LEARNING PROJECTS. 

The studies address many questions/ including thehistory 
and present diversity of adult education programs/ their 
community support and financial base/ and adult participation and 
performance. Of greatest relevance to our own research on 
outreach and promotion are two questions: WHO PARTICIPATES? and 

WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR PARTICIPATION? 

WHO PARTICIPATES Ten years ago the National Opinion 

Research Center in Chicago conducted 
benchmark research on participation in adult education reported 
by Johnstone and Rivera in the book VOLUNTEERS FOR LEARNING 
(1965). They estimated that/ of a United States adult population 
of 114 million persons/ 17 million were enrolled in adult 
education courses (another 9 million were engaged in independent 
self-i nstruction). 

Somewhat earlier Census data showed that 14 per cent of 
adults between 20 and 24 years of age participate in adult 
education. Five per cent of those in the 25 to 29 age group/ but 
only two per cent of those in the 30 to 34 age group, also 
participate in adult education. Parker and Paisley (1966) and 
Rees and Paisley (1968) corroborated the downward trend across 
the life cycle. Adult education participants are on the average 
more than six years younger than the "average" American adult. 

Other personal characteristics — sex, marital status, race, 
religion — do not distinguish the adult education participant 
from the rest of the adult population. However, the well- 
educated and the well-employed are overrepresented. Participants 
are twice as likely as nonparticipants to have attended college 
and to hold professional or technical jobs. 

REASONS FOR PARTICIPATION AND NON-PARTICIPATION Most 

adul ts 

are somewhat attracted to adult education — the range of courses 
promises "something for everyone." However, there are barriers 
to participation. Adults feel they lack the extra hours, cannot 
leave the house at times when classes meet, cannot arrange for 
satisfactory transportation, etc. Sometimes these external 
barriers rationalize nonparticipation when the actual barriers 
are Internal — fear of failure, connotations of childhood 
education, etc. A study conducted at Berkeley by London (1963) 
showed the aversion of blue collar workers to what they 
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considered a "white collar world" — the classroom setting of 
adult education. 

Perhaps the strongest reason for nonparticipation is a sense 
of futility in the activity. Those who see no connection between 
adult education and their life goals will pursue the latter 
without benefit of the former. 

Reasons given for participation are varied. A single course 
will attract students with different motives and expectations. 

For example/ Johnstone and Rivera found the following pattern in 
their research (1965): 

1. Academic subjects are studied for general information/ 
job advancement/ and preparation for new kinds of work. 
In addition/ about one student in five studies purely 
for pleasure. 

2. Not surprisingly/ vocational courses are taken . in 
preparation for new employment. Parker and Paisley 
(1966) also noted that vocational courses are taken 
out of curiosity or as a hobby by students who have 
no intention of obtaining related employment. 

3. Students also enroll in recreation courses to increase 
spare-time enjoyment/ but also to meet new people/ to 
escape daily routines/ and simply to become better 

i nforned. 

4. Enrollment in "personal development/" "home and family 
life/" and religion courses is explained very 

i diosyncrati cal ly by students. These less-structured 
courses are apparently all things to all students. 

The number of students taking such courses for 
vocational purposes is balanced by the number 
interested in enriching their leisure time/ meeting 
new people/ etc. 

Reasons given for participation are also related to socio- 
economic status. Among both men and women/ lower SES students 
express vocational goals while higher SES students talk of 
becoming better informed and increasing spare-time enjoyment. 

Sociological and psychological factors in adult education 
participation range beyond the scope of this discussion. It is 
important only to note that adult education means different 
things/ sociologically and psychologically/ to different groups 
in the population. The subtlety of promotion efforts must match 
the subtlety of this pattern. 
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THE LIFELONG LEARNING CONCEPT 

In its report/ LESS TIME/ .MORE OPTIONS: EDUCATION BEYOND 

THE HIGH SCHOOL (1971)/ the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education stated these major themes: 

— Opportunities for higher education and the 
degrees it affords should be available to 
persons throughout their lifetimes and not 
just immediately after high school. 

-- More educational/ and thus career/ opportunities 
should be available to all those who wish to 
study part-time or return to study later in 
life, particularly women and older persons. 

— Society would gain if work and study were 
mixed throughout a lifetime/ thus reducing 
the sense of sharply compartmentalized roles 
of isolated students v. workers and of youth 
v. isolated age. The sense of isolation would 
be reduced if more students were also workers 
and if more workers could also be students; if 
the ages mixed on the job and in the classroom 
in a more normally structured type of community; 
if all members of the community valued both 
study and work/ and had a better chance to 
understand the flow of life from youth to age. 

Society would be more integrated across the 
lines that now separate students and workers/ 
youth and age. 

The concept of lifelong learning is not new. In the 19th 
century it led to the establishment of free public libraries and 
adult classes of the "Lyceum" and "Chautauqua" genre. "Mechanics 
Institutes" were important avenues of upward mobility for the 
working class. Toward the end of the 19th century/ continuing 
higher education programs began/ chiefly in the land-grant 
uni versi ti es . 

In the 20th century the lifelong learning concept has led to 
a vast expansion of programs for adults in both public and 
private secondary schools and colleges/ to extension study 
through a variety of mechanisms/ and to "new media" programs for 
ado 1 ts. 

These developments are not restricted to the United States. 
The Open University in England exemplifies successful 
experimentation in other countries. 

Opportunities for lifelong learning in this country are good 
but not optimal. The spirit of the Carnegie Commission 
recommendations Is missing in the institutional structure of most 
adult education. Arrangements for adult work-study are as 
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undeveloped as arrangements for youth study-work. Few programs 
offer adults a curriculum that can sustain a "lifetime" of part- 
time study. Much adult education counseling treats labels 
("vocational education student/" "basic skills student") rather 
than whole persons. A final frustration for taxpayers and 
gift-giving college alumni is that adult programs are appendages 
to youth programs — afterthoughts in terms of scheduling/ space 
and budget, and program coherence. 

The United States is never in step with itself on any path 
of progress. Some lifelong learning programs are exemplary in 
nearly every respect — we hold that opinion of some that are 
examined in Volume SI of this report. But the country is too 
large; innovation has alv/ays been pluralistic rather than unitary 
and centralized. Today's best lifelong learni ng models will/ in 
the normal course of events/ be "discovered" years from now in 
some districts. 



MULTIPLICITY OF PROGRAMS: THE ADULT STUDENT'S DILEMMA 

We assume that adults turn to further education because of a 
felt need. The need may be "external" i n i ts origins. For 
example/ continuing education is required in some professions as 
a condition of practice or promotion. 

The need may be "internal" in its origins. For example/ an 
adult's self-concept may involve his knowledge/ competence/ 
educational attainment/ etc. Or, at the level of noncredit 
instruction/ the adult's curiosity may be aroused by a skill or 
craft being taught. 

Given sufficient motivation/ the adult begins to match his 
educational need against the discernible array of programs. At 
this point/ if his need is simple or generic/ one or more 
appropriate programs may come quickly to his attention. However/ 
if his need is unusual (in subject matter/ level of instruction/ 
resulting credit/ time/place restrictions/ or affordable costs)/ 
then he has to begin a search through the multiplicity of 
programs/ hoping to identify an offering that will match his 
need. 



This is a problem that we associate/ stereotypi cal 1 y, with 
New York City or Los Angeles/ where hundreds of adult learning 
programs function with little communication and less 
coordination. But it does not take hundreds of programs to 
confuse a potential adult student. One small city/ described in 
the NORC study of adult education/ VOLUNTEERS FOR LEARNING 
(1965)/ offers a variety of programs that would certainly confuse 
the adult searching for a specific course. 

In the town of "St. Stephens" (population 220/000) the NORC 
investigators found a full array of courses offered by: 
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— Two colleges 
— City public high schools 
— Suburban public high schools 
— Catholic high schools 

Courses were also offered by 31 proprietary schools, including: 



-- Nine music schools 

— Eight dancing schools 

— One flying school 

— One art school 

— One IBM school 

— Three hairdressing schools 
\ Two business "colleges" 

-- One industrial electronics school 
-- One tool and die design school 

— One school of physical fitness 
-- Two driving schools 

— One Dale Carnegie Institute 



The NORC i nvesti gators also found adult instruction in the 
following government agencies: 

-- Federal government (armed forces, selective 
service, social security administration, and 
internal revenue) 

-- State and county (soil conservation, public 
welfare, civil defense, health, polic, and 
airport) 

— City and township (fire, police, recreation, 
and c i ty hall) 

Thirty-five businesses and industries in "St. Stephens" 
reported training plans, consisting of intramural programs or 
extramural arrangements, for their employees. Additionally, 
courses were offered by: 



— The YMCA 

-- Churches and synagogues 
— Hospi tals 

-- A publicly supported art school 
— A sportsmen's club 
— An engineering association 

Such is the pattern of adult education offerings in cities 
the size of Jacksonville, Florida; Grand Rapids, Michigan; or 
Spokane, Washington. In the aggregate, the lifelong learning 
programs offered by an "average" city in this country are rich 
and diverse. They are equal to the needs of most adult students. 
However, only a rare and unusual student ever learns of more than 
a few of the many available programs. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF PROGRAMS NORC found that adult respondents 

in "St. Stephens" had very limited 
knowledge of programs in that city. Casual knowledge was related 
to previous education: 85 per cent of high-school graduates 

could name at least one adult education program in "St. 

Stephens." The corresponding figure for non-high-school 
graduates was 65 per cent. Extensive knowledge was even more 
related to previous education: 33. per cent of high-school 

graduates could name four or more adult programs; only 7 per cent 
of the non-high-school graduates could name that many. 

Therefore we can say that a "knowledge gap" separates 
potential adult students from programs that could benefit them. 
One interpretation of the gap is that adults are indifferent to 
such educational opportunities. According to this 
interpretation, the potential student is surrounded by 
information on adult programs, but he is unwilling to pay the 
small price of attending to the information (or the larger price 
of remembering it). 

Another interpretation is that the potential student sees 
and remembers most of the information that comes his way, but 
that adult programs are poorly "promoted" to their communities. 

Both interpretations have merit. It is often true that 
adults are indifferent to events themselves and to information 
about the events. A classic study by Hyman and Sheatsley, "Some 
Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail" (1947), continues to be 
supported by research on the topic. Bauer's article, "The 
Obstinate Audience" (1964), is a more recent variation on the 
same theme. 

It is also true that adult and continuing education programs 
can have less than an "outreach spirit" or, even with good 
intentions of reaching potential students, can lack resources or 
skills to mount an effective outreach campaign. 



QUESTIONS ADDRESSED IN THIS PROJECT 

The research in this project, REACHING ADULTS FOR LIFELONG 
LEARNING, focuses on questions of program outreach: 

— What are typicai practices in the promotion of 
adult and continuing education? 

-- Do small and large school districts, junior 
colleges, and four-year colleges differ in 
these practi ces? 

— What are the roles of the mass media, direct 

mail, interpersonal contacts, etc., in promotion 
of these programs? 
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3. SURVEY OF PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES 



QUESTIONNAIRES The first task of the field survey was to 

identify lifelong learning programs in 



school systems/ junior colleges/ colleges/ and universities. 
Accordingly/ a questionnaire was designed to determine this 
information with minimum commitment of respondents' time. The 
white questionnaire included as Appendix I of this report served 
to screen lifelong learning programs for follow-up mailing of the 
longer "promotion questionnaire." 

The buff-colored "promotion questionnaire" (see Appendix II) 
was sent to all institutions that seemed to have/ on the basis of 
responses to the first questionnaire/ substantial programs of 
adult and continuing education. Besides providing quantitative 
data for tabulation/ a primary purpose of the "promotion 
questionnaire" was to suggest a set of "most interesting" 
programs from which we could choose ten for close review/ 
including site visits. 



in the generic sense of "encompassing all cases within a given 
area/ or of a given kind." Included as a matter of policy were: 



-- Programs housed in YMCA's/ recreation 

centers/ libraries/ commercial "academies/" 
and/ in short/ conducted under auspices 
other than school systems/ junior colleges/ 
and four-year colleges and universities. 



Public school systems with regular student enrollments of 
10/000 and greater were enumerated for the survey from data 




SURVEY FRAME Our intention was to conduct a census of 

lifelong learning programs/ using "census" 



— Programs in public and private school systems; 



— Programs in junior colleges; 



Programs in four-year colleges and 
universities/ including conferences/ 
correspondence instruction/ and other 
non-classroom formats. 



Excluded as a matter of policy were: 
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collected by the National Center for Educational Statistics. A 
total of 722 school systems met this enrollment criterion. 

Junior colleges/ four-year colleges/ and universities were 
enumerated for the survey from the 1970 edi tion of the COLLEGE 
BLUE BOOK. Only institutions offering general education programs 
were included. For example/ seminaries were excluded. Otherwise 
no attempt was made to pre-screen these li stings, and no 
enrollment minimum was set. A total of 2,085 institutions of 
higher education entered the study from this source. 

Additionally, respondents indicated on the white 
questionnaire which nearby institutions offered adult and 
continuing education programs that were, in a sense, competitive 
with theirs. A few of the school systems and colleges named were 
not on our original mailing list, often because of newness. 
Questionnaires were sent to them also. 

Lacking a better respondent designation, questionnaires were 
addressed to the superintendent of each school system and the 
continuing education director of each college and university. 

SURVEY CALENDAR White questionnaires were mailed in the 

late fall of 1971. Upon the return of 
each "positive" white questionnaire (indicating that the school 
system or college did operate a program of adult and continuing 
education), a buff "promotion questionnaire" was immediately 
mailed. This process iterated as new institutions were 
identified and included in the study. A cut-off for the return 
of buff questionnaires was set at the end of the winter. 

All nonrespondents received at least one fol low-up mai 1 i ng 
in which a fresh copy of the questionnaire was accompanied by a 
letter emphasizing the importance (to us, at least) of a complete 
set of returns. When we were aware that a nonrespondent was 
operating a substantial adult and continuing education program, 
we used a personal letter to secure that response in a second 
fo 1 1 ow-up. 

Data processing continued throughout the period of 
questionnaire return. However, because of the nature of 
comparisons involved in site selection, the site visit and case 
study phase of the project could not begin until after the 
cut-off date for return of buff questionnaires. 

RESPONSE RATE A total of 2,847 white questionnaires 

went to school systems and colleges during 
the late fall and early winter of 1971. Of these, 2,526 were 
returned, for a response rate of 89 per cent. The "positive" 
subset consisted of 1,870 institutions. Of the remaining 656, 

617 reported that they were not operating adult and continuing 
education programs. An additional 39 were no longer operating at 
all under the institutional names in our records because of 
merger or discontinuance. 
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The 1/ 870 "positive" responses were screened on the basis of 
program size and scope/ which led to the rejection of 220 very 
smal i or specialized programs. The final mailing frame for buff 
questionnaires included 1/650 institutions. 

Because of its greater length and complexity/ the buff 
questionnaire yielded a lower response rate of 65 per cent/ or a 
total of 1/069 cases. We surmise that some of the 581 missing 
cases "disqualified" themselves when they found they had little 
or nothing to say about promotion practices. In other words, the 
amount of promotion detail requested in the buff questionnaire 
may have seemed incongruent with the small promotion effort of 
some programs. 

Further screening of buff questionnaire responses showed 
that 120 of the 1,069 cases did not qualify for our study because 
of the limited or specialized character of their programs. Thus 
we arrive finally at the 949 cases listed in the directory 
(Volume III of this report). 

TABULATION OF RESULTS Responses to the white and buff 

questionnaires are summarized 
statistically in Section B of Volume III. They are also 
selectively displayed and discussed in the next section of this 
volume. 

Instead of summarizing all responses together, we judged it 
necessary to distinguish responses from: 

— School systems with regular enrollment 
of 25,000 or less (201 cases); 

— School systems with regular enrollment 
of 25,001 or more (100 cases); 

-- Junior colleges with regular enrollment 
of 10,000 or less (254 cases); 

— Junior colleges with regular enrollment 
of 10,001 or more (13 cases); 

-- Public four-year colleges and universities 
with regular enrollment of 10,000 or 
less (110 cases); 

-- Public four-year colleges and universities 
with regular enrollment of 10,001 or 
more (63 cases); 

-- Private four-yea" colleges and universities 
with regular enrollment of 10,000 or 
less (89 cases); 
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— Private four-year colleges and universities 
with regular enrollment of 10,001 or 
more (14 cases). 

Although the cutting point of 10,000 led to relatively few 
junior colleges and private colleges/universities in the large 
category, we feel that this enrollment level marks the beginning 
of large-scale promotion efforts in higher education institutions 
around the country. 

The problem of missing data requires some consistent 
solution in studies of this kind. Particularly in the detailed 
sections of the buff questionnaire, respondents were inclined to 
skip items. Instead of basing each table on a. different sample 
size, we dealt with this problem by deleting cases wi th missing 
data until there remained 844 essentially complete records. Thus 
the sum of cases in the above typology $s 844, not 949. 

SITE SELECTION According to the original plan of the 

project, ten institutions were to be 
described and discussed in case studies. Members of the Stanford 
project team and consultants (listed in the acknowledgments to 
this volume) were to visit each institution, observe the 
operation of its promotion office, examine the largest possible 
array of produced materials, and discuss the program both with 
staff and with others whose opinions and insights would be useful 
i n the case study. 

Site selection criteria were many and diverse. It was 
judged essential that school systems, junior colleges, public 
four-year colleges, public universities, and private 
colleges/universities all be represented by two systems or 
institutions each. When the distinction between public four-year 
colleges and public universities broke down in our group of 
"semi-finalists," we simply took four of the joint set. 

From the 1,069 returned buff questionnaires, 100 
institutions were carefully chosen as "most interesting" on the 
basis of promotion volume, promotion diversity, ratio of 
promotion budget to volume and diversity, unusual approaches, and 
local factors such as the presence of "competing" programs. 

After long and difficult deliberation, the following ten sites 
were chosen: 

Baltimore County School District 
Towson, Maryland 

Jevferson County School District 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Arizona Western (Junior) College 
Yuma, Arizona 
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Oakland Community College 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 

Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

University of California at Irvine 
I rvi ne. Cal i f orni a 

University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

California State University at San Jose 
San Jose, California 

The reader who is familiar with adult education promotion 
will notice that some "famous" institutions are missing from this 
list. Our reasons for the omissions are different in each case, 
and we will not detail them here. Two examples, however, are the 
University of California at Berkeley and the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Not only did we feel that these well 
respected and well publicized programs needed no further "boost" 
from us, but we could not objectively review them because of the 
involvement of Dr. Milton Stern (Berkeley) and Drs. Paul and June 
Sheats (UCLA) in our project. To conclude this aside as 
gracefully as possible: we felt it was more important to have 

Stern and Sheats as consultants than to have Berkeley and 
UCLA as si tes. 

The case studies (Volume il of this report) are 
self-contained. We make some observations about them in this 
volume wi thout summarizing tt'jem extensively. 
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4. STATISTICAL FINDINGS 



Findings are discussed In questionnaire sequence. A brief 
description of the adult and continuing education programs is 
followed by a longer description of promotion practices. A few 
tables are displayed in this section/ but the reader should 
consult Volume III for the entire set of tables. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ACADEMIC LEVELS OFFERED. As Table 1 

shows (next page)/ the adult and 

continuing education offerings of most institutions reflect their 
"daytime" programs. For example/ 85 per cent of the school 
systems, 33 per cent of the junior colleges/ but only 5 per cent 
of the four-year colleges and universities offer adult basic 
education. Among the school systems and the junior colleges/ 
there is a strong positive relationship between size of 
institution and adult basic programs -- substantially more large 
institutions offer adult basic programs. ' 

DEGREES OFFERED. We note in Table 2 that size of 
institution and level of academic offerings are both related to 
level of degrees offered. Larger institutions offer a broader, 
range of degrees -- for example/ large private colleges and 
universities are much more likely to offer high school and 
associate degrees than are small private colleges and 
uni versi ties. 

INSTRUCTION FORMATS. Table 3 shows that/ e*ce,ptlfor 
correspondence instruction/ junior colleges are among*the most 
innovative institutions in varying the conventional classroom 
instruction format. The other strong trend in this table is that 
of institutional size. Virtually without exception/ large 
institutions of each type are able to offer a broader variety of 
instruction formats than their smaller counterparts. 

COURSES OFFERED. The next four tables (4A/ 48/ 4C/ and 4D) 
show that most institutions have broad curricula. Large 
institutions generally offer the broadest range of courses. Only 
In the area of hobby/ recreation/ home and family life courses 
(40 do the smaller institutions exceed larger institutions in 
thei r offerings . 

NEW COURSE OFFERINGS PER YEAR. Of considerable Interest in 
a study of promotion practices is the ratio of new to old courses 



TABLE 1. ACADEMIC LEVELS OFFERED BY INSTITUTION SIZE AND 
TYPE. (1. Adult Basic 2. High School 3. Junior 
College 4. Four-Year College or University). Percentages. 
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offered each year. According to Table 5, colleges and 
universities have the highest "newness" ratio, followed by junior 
colleges. Almost no school systems have a "newness" ratio in 
excess of 25 per cent. More than half the large school systems 
have a "newness" ratio of 5 per cent or less. 

FACULTY AND ENROLLMENT. Tables 6 and 7 help to provide the 
human context for later tables dealing with promotion practices. 
They show medians for full-time, regular part-time, and community 
part-time faculty, as well as numbers of adult students enrolled 
in credit and noncredit programs. 

PROVISION OF COUNSELING SERVICES. The great majority of 
institutions in all categories provide student counseling. A 
majority, averaged across categories, also provide telephone 
information during non-business hours and a mechanism for 
contacting drop-outs and absentee students (Table 30). 

SOURCES OF YEARLY OPERATING BUDGET. Some adult and 
continuing education programs are known as "cash register" 
operations. They pay for themselves and even yield a surplus 
from student fees alone. The cash flow in such programs 
represents a promotion incentive or necessity, as the case may 
be. In a tax-supported program, high enrollments can worsen 
rather than Improve the program's financial base. Table 8 shows 
that, whereas colleges and universities have fee-supported adult 
and continuing education programs, school systems and junior 
colleges are almost wholly tax-supported. (Percentages do not 
sum to 100 per cent in Table 8 because of the use of median 
percentages and because respondents frequently allowed their own 
breakdowns to exceed 100 per cent.) 

SURPLUS-DEFICIT INCOME PATTERN. If we assume that an 
enrollment-related surplus is a strong incentive to promote a 
program and that an enrollment-related deficit is a strong 
incentive not to promote a program, then the conjunction of 
Table 9 (next page) and Table 8 shows that promotion directors 
may have financial grounds for different attitudes toward 
enrollment as a goal of their work. Large school systems are the 
least likely to record a surplus and the most likely to record a 
deficit from the adult and continuing education program. Large 
colleges and universities show the converse pattern -- the most 
likely to record surpluses, among the least likely to record 
deficits. (Missing data account for the fal lure of rows in Table 
9 to sum to 100 per cent.) Of course, promotion is a complex and 
ramified activity In all institutions. The financial consequence 
of high enrollment is just one factor that affects promotion 
ef f o r t . 

PROMOTION DESCRIPTION ORGANIZATIONAL PROVISION FOR 

PROMOTION. Table 11 shows that 

colleges and universities do not differ from junior colleges or 
school systems in organizing promotion activities either as part 
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of a general administrative office or as a separate office. In 
fact, setting aside the 15 per cent of all institutions that 
report neither of these arrangements/ the remainder are evenly 
divided between general office and separate office organization. 

SIZE OF PROMOTION STAFF. Surprisingly, large and small 
institutions do not differ by more than one full-time equivalent 
in the size of their promotion staffs (Table 12), despite the 
greater array of course offerings to be promoted in the large 
institutions. Small school systems and colleges report two to 
three full-time equivalents. Large school systems and colleges 
report three to four full-time equivalents, except the large 
private colleges and universities, which report a median of two. 

We wi 1 1 return to one implication of this fact in discussing 
Table 16,. 

ALLOCATION OF PROMOTION BUDGET. Except in small junior 
colleges, the modal use of promotion funds is direct mail 
advertising. The small junior colleges allocate a slightly 
larger budget fraction to media advertising. (The number of 
large junior colleges reporting these breakdowns was too small 
for median percentages to be computed.) Publicity, chiefly in 
the form of news releases, accounts for about 10 per cent of the 
promotion budget in all types of institutions except large school 
systems, where the budget allocation is smaller. Routine 
administrative costs average 12 per cent of the budget in school 
systems and junior colleges, about 19 per cent of the budget in 
colleges and universities. Breakdowns are shown in Table 13 
(next page). 

NUMBER OF TARGET AUDIENCES. Making allowances for missing 
data, there is no clear difference in the number of target 
audiences reported by the different types and sizes of 
institutions (Table 14). The median number of target audiences 
varies between two and three in all categories except large 
private colleges and universities, where it is reported to be 
four or more. The latter might be called the "Northeastern 
University" or "Syracuse University" pattern, according to the 
evidence of our case studies. These large private institutions 
differentiate among many audiences, particularly in the 
industrial and professional sectors, and design vocational 
programs to meet many specialized needs. 

FACTORS DETERMINING SIZE OF PROMOTION BUDGET FOR NEW 
COURSES. Table 15 shows that several different factors influence 
the size of the promotion allocation for a new course. Factors 
most often mentioned are estimated class size and estimated 
difficulty of getting enrollments. However, some institutions 
base the allocation on the income potential of the course — size 
of fee to be charged, while others allocate a uniform percentage 
of budget to all new courses. 
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TABLE 13. ALLOCATION OF PROMOTION BUDGET BY INSTITUTION SIZE AND TYPE. 
(1. Direct Mail 2. Publicity 3. Media Advertising 4. Routine 
Office Operation). Median Percentages. 
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PRODUCTION OF DIRECT MAIL PIECES. It Is surprising to note 
in Table 16 that large i nsti tutions, with a greater array of 
courses to be promoted/ produce only as many direct mail pieces 
as do small institutions. Large private colleges and 
universities in fact produce fewer pieces than other types of 
institutions. Only in volume of pieces mailed can the larger 
institutions be distinguished from the smaller/ and the junior 
colleges are an exception to this trend. The relatively uniform 
number of pieces produced is undoubtedly related to the uniform 
staffing levels apparent in Table 12/ since the production of 
brochures and other direct mail items is labor intensive. 

USE OF PERSONAL LETTERS. Institutions of all sizes and 
types use personal letters extensively to promote courses (Table 
17). Most often the personal letters are sent by program 
directors/ but letters from instructors are also common. To a 
lesser extent/ letters are also sent by employers/ trade union 
officers/ and community leaders. 

USE OF MAILING LISTS. Although institutions of all sizes 
and types make greatest use of the mailing list compiled from 
their own previous enro 1 lments, many other kinds of lists are 
secured from local governments/ local organizations/ and 
commercial direct mail firms (Table 18). 

OTHER APPROACHES RESEMBLING DIRECT MAIL. Table 19 (next 
page) shows that most institutions use the "di rect-mai 1- 1 i ke" 
approaches of posting notices in public places and distributing 
leaflets. A less common strategy reported by institutions in all 
categories except large private colleges and universities is that 
of telephoning potential enrollees. Large instutitions are more 
likely than small institutions to publish newsletters, 
newspapers, or magazines. Specimens of these approaches are 
found among the exhibits in Appendix III. 

USE OF NEWSPAPER FOR PUBLICITY. There is great cost 
efficiency in distributing releases to local newspapers, if most 
of the distributed releases are printed. All institutions take 
advantage of such free publicity to some extent. Large 
institutions distribute more releases than small institutions. 

In the case of large school systems and large junior colleges 
(especially the latter), this practice seems to pay off in 
multiple appearances per release. In the case of large colieges 
and universities, the increased number of releases distributed 
does not lead to a proportionate increase in the number printed. 
Instead, there seems to be a point of diminishing returns — no 
more than about half the distributed releases are printed. This 
ratio is probably affected by the pressure of competing news in 
me tropo 1 i tan areas where large colleges and universities are 
located. Numbers of releases distributed and printed, together 
with number of newspaper "contacts" maintained, are presented in 
Table 20 (p. 34). 
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TABLE 19. USE OF DIRECT MAIL APPROACHES BY INSTITUTION SIZE AND TYPE. 
(1. Newsletter, Newspaper, or Magazine 2. Posting Notices in 
Public Place 3. Telephoning Potential Enrollees 4. Distributing 
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TABLE 20. USE OF NEWSPAPER FOR PUBLICITY BY INSTITUTION SIZE AND TYPE. 

(1. Number of News Releases Distributed 2. Number of Articles Printed 
3. Number of "Contacts" Maintained). Means. 
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TYPES OF NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES IN WHICH ARTICLES ARE 
PRINTED. Although institutions in all categories seem to have 
adequate access to urban and suburban newspapers/ only larger 
institutions use the more specialized trade newspapers and 
professional journals to a noteworthy extent (Table 21). Large 
school systems make the greatest use of reprints/ either acquired 
as overruns from newspapers and magazines or photocopied by the 
institutions themselves. Reprints are typically used in direct 
mailings to potential enrol lees. It is thought that proof of 
media coverage lends significance to a program. 

USE OF NON-PRINT MEDIA. Use of television is greatest among 
large school systems and large public colleges and universities 
(Table 22). Radio is most extensively used by the junior 
colleges. Of all categories/ the large private colleges and 
universities make least use of these media. 

USE OF PAID ADVERTISING. The conviction that "paid 
advertising" is important is held by about one-third of the 
institutions in most categories but by 83 per cent of the large 
colleges and universities. Although no category of institution 
makes much use of classified advertising/ most colleges and 
universities report extensive use of display advertising in the 
non-cl ass i f i ed sections of urban and suburban newspapers. Large 
private colleges and universities lead other categories in their 
use of paid advertising in magazines/ house organs/ and radio. 
Large school systems are the heaviest users of television and 
bi 1 1 board/bus card advertising. The different patterns of paid 
advertising are presented in Table 23 (next page). 

PURPOSES OF PAID ADVERTISING. Table 24 shows that 
institutions report a balanced set of purposes underlying the use 
of paid advertising. Wi th the exception of large junior 
colleges/ of v/hich there are insufficient cases for reliable 
tabulation/ institutions in all categories use paid advertising 
about equally for general announcements/ announcements of 
specific courses/ and registration information. 

USE OF PUBLIC SERVICE ADVERTISING ON TELEVISION AND RADIO. 
Public service advertising is rather extensively used by all 
large institutions except large private colleges and 
universities. Small institutions either are given fewer 
opportunities to use public service television advertising or 
make less use of the opportuni ti es they are given. The 
utilization difference persists but is less marked. in the case of 
publ i c servi ce radio advertising. Large school systems and large 
junior colleges take greatest advantage of this free access to 
both television and radio. 

Despite the fact that large private colleges and 
universities generally underuse public service advertising/ we 
must balance the record by noting that a large private university 
provided our most interesting example of "parlayed effort" in 
this area. University College of Syracuse Univers i ty uses the 
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same film footage for pairs of ads / one public service and one 
paid. The soundtrack of the ad that qualifies for public service 
insertion promotes lifelong learning but not University College 
specifically. The soundtrack of the paid ad features UC 
programs. Thus a viewer is likely to see both ads in the same 
evening, and the public service ad sensitizes him for the 
appearance of the paid ad. (See the Syracuse University case 
study in Volume II.) 

Percentages of public service advertising use appear in 
Table 25 (next page). 

PURPOSES OF PUBLIC SERVICE ADVERTISING. Table 26 shows the 
same balance of purposes in the use of public service advertising 
that characterized paid advertising (Table 24). 

USE OF COMMUNITY CONTACTS. Although only about half the 
institutions report having a community advisory committee, in 
each category a large majority makes use of other community 
groups for needs assessment, program critique, and promotion 
(Table 27). Institutions report a variety of strategies for 
maintaining community contacts, including holding memberships in 
organizations, providing speakers for organization events, 
provi di ng f aci 1 i ti es for meetings, and consul ti ng wi th 
organizations on course offerings. 

NUMBER OF COMMUNITY GROUPS WITH WHICH CONTACT IS MAINTAINED. 
Table 28 shows that the mean number of groups with which contact 
is maintained ranges from 15 (small private colleges and 
universities) to 38 (large school systems, colleges and 
uni vers i t i es ) . 

PROVISION FOR ASCERTAINING COMMUNITY CONTINUING EDUCATION 
NEEDS. Most institutions use several means of ascertaining 
community continuing education needs, including an advisory 
committee, community organizations, community leaders, students 
themselves, and enrollment trends. Each of these means is 
reported by half the institutions or more, averaging across 
categories (Table 29). 

USE OF EVENTS TO RECRUIT STUDENTS. Excluding concerts, 
plays, and other "cultural events," from one-quarter to one-third 
of the institutions report using each of the following events to 
recruit students: off-campus exhibits and displays; on-campus 

exhibits and displays; and open houses. Small junior colleges 
make greatest use of all three events (Table 31, p. 39). 

PROMOTION MEDIA RATED MOST EFFECTIVE. Table 32 (p. 40) 
shows both consensus and disagreement on the comparative 
effectiveness of direct mail promotion, publicity, advertising, 
and community contacts. In all categories except the large 
junior colleges, direct mail promotion is regarded as most 
effective — decisively so in the case of colleges and 
universities. Publicity, advertising, and community contacts are 
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TABLE 25. USE OF PUBLIC SERVICE ADVERTISING BY INSTITUTION SIZE AND TYPE. 
(1. Yes 2. Television 3. Radio). Percentages. 
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Group #8: ( M = 14) 

Lg. Pri. Uni v./ Col. 
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closer runners-up in school systems and small junior colleges. 
Among the large junior colleges (with only a handful "voting"), 
publicity is rated most effective, followed by direct mail 
promotion. 

"FORMAL" RESEARCH ON PROMOTION EFFECTIVENESS. Relatively 
few adult and continuing education programs have conducted 
"formal" research on the effectiveness of their promotion, 
although large institutions are much more likely than small 
institutions to have done so. The pattern of interviews versus 
telephone and mail surveys is balanced such that, on the average,, 
about 18 per cent of the institutions in each category have done 
one or the other (Table 33, p. 42). 

"INFORMAL" RESEARCH ON PROMOTION EFFECTIVENESS. The number 
of institutions reporting "informal" research on promotion 
effectiveness is roughly proportional to the effort and cost of 
the 1 informal" strategy. The most widely reported strategy, 
checking course enrollments, is also one of the easiest. Of 
intermediate popularity are strategies that require additional 
record-keeping but no additional field work -- for example, 
maintaining files of successful publicity placements. Only the 
large institutions report a substantial number of advertising 
experiments in which differential response to coded 
advertisements is used for evaluating ad strategy. The entire 
pattern of "informal" research is displayed in Table 34. 
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5. SPECIMEN MATERIALS AND EXEMPLARY PRACTICES 



The purpose of this page Is to draw the reader's attention 
to Appendices III and IV/ which contain exhibits of materials 
produced by the 10 case study sites and 77 diverse promotion 
ideas contributed by other institutions. 

In Appendix ill/ specimen materials are organized by format 
and function. For example/ catalog covers/ course descriptions/ 
and brochures are displayed on separate pages. This arrangement 
allows the reader to observe how different promotion directors 
approach similar problems. 

Recorded in Appendix IV are 77 more or less verbatim 
responses to the question/ "Recently/ in promoting some program/ 
you may have tried some unusual or 'creative' promotional 
activities not described in the questions asked so far. If so , 
would you please describe these activities?" 

Responses are grouped under the headings of: (1) television 

and radio/ (2) other media, (3) newspapers, (4) brochures and 
flyers, (5) letters, (6) additional strategies, (7) person to 
person, (3) innovative programming format, (9) innovative 
programming content. 

The reader should also consult the case history or anecdotal 
section at the end of each case study in Volume II. Ideas that 
first came to our attention in the case studies are not repeated 
in Appendix IV, even if a number of other institutions suggested 
them. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305 



STITUTE FOR COMMUNICATION RESEARCH C . H 

CYPRESS MALI. 
Telephone: 
415/321-2300 
Extension 2507 



Dear Superintendent: 

The U.S. Office of Education has a growing concern for the success of "lifetime learning" 
programs. In the future there will be an increased number of USOE program/support 
activities in this area. 

The Stanford Institute for Communication Research, under contact to USOE, is studying 
ways in which "lifetime learning" (adult or continuing education) programs are promoted in 
their communities. Results of this study will guide USOE in funding demonstration projects, 
experiments in more effective promotion and community relations, etc. 

Our first task is to create an inventory of all adult or continuing education programs in the 
country. If your institution has such a program, would you please complete the items of 
information on these pages and return the questionnaire in the enclosed envelope. Your help 
is appreciated. 

If your institution has NO adult or continuing education program, please check here 

and return the questionnaire in the enclosed envelope. 

If you would like to receive a complimentary copy of our summary report, please check 
here. 

YES 



i 

*• 

l 

it'-' 




In completing the questionnaire, please answer the questions with reference to your adult or continuing edu- 
cation programs only. 

Completed by (Position) 

(1 ) At what academic level(s) does your institution offer instruction? 

Basic Education (pre high school) 

High School 

Junior College 

4 Year College or University 

(2) What degrees are offered in the adult or continuing education program? 

High school diploma 

AA 

BA or BS 

MA or MS 

PhD or other doctorate 

Other (please specify) 

tf * 

OMB approval 051 571040 expires 6*30*72. 
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In order to describe the character of your adult or continuing education program: 

(3) Please check the formats in which you offer adult or continuing education activities. 

Classes meeting on a periodic basis 

Correspondence courses 

TV/Radio instruction 

Lecture series (apart from regular classes) 

Seminars (apart from regular classes) 

Tours, Field trips 

Concerts, Plays, Films 

Conferences and institutes 

Other (please specify) 

(4) Please check the course areas in which you offer adult or continuing education. 

Adult Basic Education 

General Education 

Foreign languages 

Mathematics or statistics 

English literature or composition 

History 

Sciences 

Psychology 

Social Sciences (excluding political science) 

Other (please specify) 

Job-related subjects and skills 

Education (teacher training courses) 

Agriculture 

Law 

Medicine and health 

Business 

Industrial 

Engineering 

Other technical courses 

Service 

Other (please specify) 
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Hobbies and recreation 



Athletic recreation 

Dancing lessons 

Bridge lessons 

Music 

1 Art 

Other (please specify) 

Home and Family Life 

Home improvement and home management skills 

Gardening 

Child care 

Other (please specify) 

Personal Development 

Religion, morals, ethics and philosophy 

Speech or public speaking 

Speed reading 

Physical fitness 

Other (please specify) 

Current events, public affairs and citizenship 

Political education (including political science) 

Current Events 

Other (please specify) 



1 
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(5) What percent of the course offerings in adult or continuing education each year are new? 

(6) Is there a student counseling service available? Yes No 

(7) What is the approximate size of the faculty for adult or continuing education? 

Total Faculty in Continuing Education 

Number of Regular Full-Time Faculty 

1 — Number of Regular Part-Time Faculty 

Number of Overload or "Moonlighting" Faculty 

Number of Community Part-Time Faculty 

What are your major sources of part-time and overload faculty? 
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(8) What is the average number of course enrollments in adult or continuing education? 

Average Daily Attendance (ADA) 

Computed on basis other than ADA (specify) 

What is the average enrollment in each of the following divisions? 

Degree credit programs 

Nondegree credit programs 

Noncredit 

Conference and institute 

Other (please specify) 

(9) What percentage of your yearly operating budget for adult or continuing education comes from: 

Taxes or other public money 

Endowment(s), Grants 

Tuition fees 

Other (please specify) 

(10) Does the adult or continuing education program by itself yield an income surplus, deficit, or just break 
even? 

surplus 

deficit 

break even 



(11) What other institutions in your geographical area offer adult or continuing education programs that, in 
a sense, “compete" with yours? 




i 

i. 

S; 



y 



o 

ERIC 



(12) How is the promotion of adult or continuing education programs handled? 

Part of a general office 

Separate office 

Other (please specify) 

(13) What is the name and title of the promotion director, public information officer, or equivalent person 
for adult or continuing education? 

(Name) 

(Title) 

Please enclose a copy of your catalog or other large, general program description when you return this ques- 
tionnaire. 

Thank you for your help. Please return this questionnaire in the enclosed envelope. 




/ 



STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305 



STITUTK FOR COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 



CM 

CYPRESS MALI. 
Telephone: 

415/321-2300 
Intension 2507 



Dear Sir: 

The U.S. Office of Education has a growing concern for the success of "lifetime learning" programs. 
In the future there will bean increased number of USOE program/support activities in this area. 

The Stanford Institute for Communication Research, under contract to USOE, is studying ways in 
which "lifetime learning" (adult or continuing education) programs are promoted in their commu- 
nities. Results of this study will guide USOE in funding demonstration projects, experiments in more 
effective promotion and community relations, etc. 

If your office is responsible for only part of the promotional activities described below please answer 
the questions that you can and route this questionnaire to other offices that can complete the re- 
maining questions. Your help is appreciated. 

If you would like to receive a complimentary copy of our summary report, please check here. 

YES 

Please write your name here if it does not appear on the address label above. 

Completed by Title 



Please answer the following questions with reference to the promotion of adult or continuing edu- 
cation programs only. 



OMB approval 051 571040 expires 6*30-72. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITY 

(1) How many employees (full time equivalents) are working in the promotion of adult or con 
tinuing education? 

Number of full time employees 

List the types of positions filled 



(2) What is the approximate annual budget for the promotion of adult or continuing educa- 
tion? $ 



About what percentage of the budget is spent on each of the following: 
— Direct mail 



Publicity (news releases, etc.) 



Media advertising 



Routine office operation 



— Other (please specify) 

(3) At your institution promotion of adult or continuing education is directed to at least one 
major "target" audience. Substantial efforts rnay also be directed to other target audiences 
which differ from the major audience. Below please describe each of these target audiences 
by stating its size and listing its distinguishing characteristics. Some of the characteristics 
on which special audiences might differ from the major audience are: racial composition, 
sex, age, educational level and occupation. The audiences may also differ from each other 
on the basis of other characteristics. 

Major Audience (Size) (Characteristics) 



Special Audience ( 1 ) (Size) 



(Characteristics) 



Special Audience (2) (Size) 



(Characteristics) 



Special Audience (3) (Size) 



(Characteristics) 



(4) What factors determine the size of the promotion budget for a new course or program? 

Uniform percentage of budget 

Estimated class size 

Estimated difficulty of getting enrollments 

Size of fee charged 

Other (please specify) 



(5) On the promotion of programs, what is the usual relationship between the promotion staff 
and the persons responsible for program design and development? 

Promotion entirely by promotion staff, with occasional consultation with program developers 

Close cooperation, about half and half on promotion development 

Promotion developed by program developers, promotion staff supplies technical assistance only 

THE FOLLOWING SECTIONS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERN THE USE OF DIRECT MAIL 
PUBLICITY, ADVERTISING, AND COMMUNITY CONTACTS TO PROMOTE ADULT OR CON* ' 
TINUING EDUCATION. 

DIRECT MAIL 

(6) Is your adult or continuing education program promoted by direct mail? 

Yes No (If no, please skip to question 13.) 

(7) For the promotion of adult or continuing education, about how many different items of 
direct mail do you produce each year, and what is the total number of pieces you 

mail out per year? 

Different items Pieces mailed 

(8) Who writes most of the copy for direct mail pieces? 

Promotion office staff 

Program developers 

Other (please specify) 

(9) Where do most of the ideas for art work in direct mail pieces come from? 

Promotion office staff 

Program developers 

Other (please specify) __ 

(10) Are personal letters ever used? Yes No 

From whom? 

Instructors 

Employers 

Union or trade association officers 

Community leaders 

Program developers 

Other (please specify) 

(11) Where are addresses obtained for large mailings? (Please check as many as apply) 

Municipal list (e.g. voting, utilities) 

Telephone subscription list 

Commercial mailing list 

Labor union/professional organization/trade association list 

Civic or social organization list 

List based on previous enrollments and correspondence 

List supplied by program developer 

Other (please specify) 



(12) Is a newsletter, newspaper or magazine published on a periodic basis? ... Yes No 

What is its general content? 

News of interest to staff only 

Program promotion and description 

Articles on current social and political issues 

Articles of general interest 

Other (please specify) 

What is the general character of its mailing list? 

Staff and students only 

General mailing lists 

Important community leaders 

Other (please specify) 

(13) Are any of the following "direct mail type" approaches used? 

Posting notices on bulletin boards in public places 

Telephoning potential enrollees 

Distributing leaflets 

Other (please specify) 

PUBLICITY (Excluding Advertising) 

(14) Is your adult or continuing education program promoted by publicity efforts? 

Yes No (If no, please skip to Advertising Section.) 

( 1 5) About how many news releases for the promotion of adult or conti nuing education programs 
are written and distributed each year? 

(16) If there is an attempt to place features and news articles in newspapers and magazines: 

About how many articles are printed each year from information you supply? 

How many "contacts" are maintained with newspapers? 

In what types of newspapers or magazines are the articles printed? 

Urban daily 

Suburban daily or weekly 

Trade newspaper or house organ 

Professional journal 

Other (please specify) 

Are reprints of these or other articles ever circulated for promotional purposes? 

Yes No 

(17) If items are placed in the non-print media, where have such stories appeared recently? 

Television 

Radio 

Are materials or speakers provided for public service programs on television or radio? 
Yes No 

ADVERTISING 

(18) Is your adult or continuing education program promoted by paid advertising? 

Yes No (If no, please skip to question 20.) 





(19) Is paid advertising an important part of promotion? Yes No 

How much of the advertising is placed in each of the following media? 



Urban newspapers, classified 


Much 


Some ... ..... 


None 


Urban newspapers, regular 


Much 


Some 


None — - 


Suburban newspapers, classified 


Much 


Some — 


None 


Suburban newspapers, regular 


Much 


Some 


None ... 


Magazines 


Much 


Some 


None 


House organs and trade magazirtes 


Much ’ 


Some 


None 


Television 


Much 


Some 


None 


Radio 


Much 


Some 


None 


Billboards and bus cards 


Much 


Some 


None 


Other , , 


Much 


Some 


None 



What purposes are the ads used for? 

General announcements 

Announcements of specific courses 

Registration information 

Other (please specify) 

(20) Is public service advertising used? Yes No 

What media and how many outlets in each medium do you supply? 

Television Number of outlets 

Radio Number of outlets 

What purposes are the public service ads used for? 

General announcements 

Announcements of specific courses 

Registration information 

Other (please specify) 

COMMUNITY CONTACTS 

(21 ) Are "official" relations maintained with the outside community through a community advi- 
sory or sponsoring committee? 

Yes No 

(22) Are contacts maintained with professional, social, vocational, racial, service or any other 
groups in your community? 

Yes No 

About how many groups are contacts maintained with? 

How are these contacts maintained? 

Holding membership • 

Providing speakers or o'.her program material 

Regular consultation on course offerings 

Providing facilities for meetings 

Personal contacts with group leaders 

Other (please specify) 

Please list a representative sample of the types of community groups contacts are main- 
tained with: 



(23) Do you feel that effective word-of-mouth promotion operates on behalf of any of your 
programs? Ye$ No 

If yes, through what groups or channels? 



On behalf of which programs? 



(24) Do any promotional activities encourage word-of-mouth promotion? Yes No 

If yes, which activities? 



(25) How are current and emerging community needs for continuing education ascertained? 

— — From advisory or sponsoring committee 

From community organizations listed above 

From community leaders 

From students 

From enrollment trends 

Other (please specify) 

(26) Can potential students call for information during non-business hours? Yes No 

(27) Are dropouts and absentee students contacted and encouraged to return? Yes No 

(28) Are any of the following events organized to recruit students for adult and continuing edu- 
cation programs? (Excluding "cultural" events such as art exhibits, music, and theatre.) 

Off-campus exhibits and displays 

On-campus exhibits and displays 

Open house 

Other special public programs (Please specify) 



(29) Sometimes a new or experimental program is so unusual or successful that it attracts substan- 
tial public attention, indirectly promoting other adult or continuing education programs. If 
any of your recent programs have had this effect, would you please name and describe them: 



(30) Recently, in promoting some program you may have tried some unusual or "creative" pro- 
motional activities not described in the questions asked so far. If so, would you please de- 
scribe these activities: 



EFFECTIVENESS OF PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITY 

(31) Of the several promotional efforts, which do you consider most effective in recruiting stu- 
dents? Please rank order the following by effectiveness, placing a 1 by the most effective, 
a 2 by the next most effective, and so on: 

Direct Mail 

Publicity 

Advertising 

Community Contacts 

(32) Have the outcomes of promotional efforts been studied in any systematic way during the 

past five years? Yes No 

How was the research done? 

Telephone or mail survey 

Interview 

Other (please specify) __ 

What target audiences were included in the sample? 

Major audience 

Special (1) Special (2) Special (3) 

Other (please specify) 

What variables were studied? 

Audience characteristics 

Audiences' awareness of adult education 

Participants' satisfaction with adult education 

Promotion effectiveness 

Other (please specify) 

Please briefly describe the major findings below and in the extra space provided 
on the back of this questionnaire. 
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(33) Are any of the following informal research methods used? 

— Records of successful publicity placements (e.g. clipping service used) 

Records of advertising response kept, by noting responses to ads coded by special coupon or 
special telephone line 

— __ File of promotional pieces from other institutions, for program and promotional ideas 
Checking course enrollments 

Records of complaints (i.e. about misleading program descriptions) 

Follow up on dropouts and absentee students 

Plotting pt'vJent residences on a map 

- -Questioning of telephone answering clerks, teachers, counseling personnel and other persons in 

direct contact with students and the public 

-—Other (please specify) 

(34) Finally we'd like your opinion: As far as you know who in the country is doing an outstand- 
ing job of promoting adult or continuing education programs similar to yours ? 

(If your institution has more than one campus you may include the other programs.) 

Who Where 

Who where . 

Who Where 

Who Where 

Who Where 



Thank you for your help. Please return this questionnaire in the enclosed stamped envelope. We 
would appreciate it if you would also send, under separate cover, a representative sample of: 



1. Your direct mail items (no more than 15 items). 

2. Recent advertising copy. 

3. Any other recent promotional activities. 



APPENDIX III: EXHIBITS OF EXEMPLARY MATERIALS 

FROM THE TEN CASE STUDY SITES 



EXHIBIT PAGE 

Catalogs 50 

Catalog Display Pages 61 

Magazines 52 

Newsletters 53 

Flyers 54 

Brochures — Use of Photographs 65 

Brochures -- Use of Line Art 66 

3 rochures -- Use of Period Art 67 

Brochures -- Repetition of Idea 68 

Brochures — Collection of Display Pages 69 

Unusual Direct Mail Formats 70 

Paid Advertising 71 

Mews Release 72 

News Release 73 

Reprint — Use of Single Newspaper Article 74 

Reprint — Use of Multiple Newspaper Articles 75 

Reprint -- Use of Multiple Comments 76 

Public Service Announcement 77 

Radio Commercial 78 
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f you've been running 
n endless circles, 
we'd like to help you 

break it up. 

ntiddf the variety of collage credit, non credit, technical and tpecial 
erett dauet we're offering lor the Winter Term. College Clatter can 
i enrichment to your life, provide you with new perlpectives. an pend your 
owledge of a special interett area or provide you with new skills or know 
ge lor employment or advancement in your current position. 

sines*. Art. English. 
ing. Geology. Typln 
y. Evening and Satu 
iters are in operatioi 
irs old. who wish to 
.liable by appointmi 



SOUTH! 



CC 

CLANO 
/IMUNlTY 

lege 
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.we'hr 
in your 
corner 

the newly formed now 

SOUTHEAST CAMPUS CENTER 
of Oakland Community College has 
some new educational options for you . 
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Saturday classes- 
day care centers 

early bird classes- 
evening classes- 



Over 70 different classes to select from at 2 locations: 
Srmihaau Tj»nnm Center rt»,. Mir*, 



people 
keep 

taking 
advantage 

...we Of US... 
encourage it 

Peopla seem to be getting it together at our place . . . they keep 
coming beck lor more. 

We've increased the number and variety of classes being offered 
at our main campus canter and four extension centers and 
they're being offered during the day. evening and on Saturdays. 

We've added day play centers for pre-schoolers <2 Vi years and older) 
of mothers who wish to attend desses. 

We have a number of other things going tor us too. 

It you haven't checked u» out for the Spring Term yet. you should. 

SOUTHEAST CAMPUS CENTER lOAv PLAY CINtCRI • 

Cor. CoolMga end Oik Part BwS . Oak Park. Phona: 648 6696 ft 6444262 

CLAWSON HIOH SCHOOL 

tOt Soho M, Clawson. Phona: Pays 600-7130. Emm* 648-2944 
CLAWSON TRINITY LUTHERAN WAV PLAVCCNttAlO 
749 W. 14 MHe Rd. Pttooa: 6883914 

HAZEL PARK HIOH SCHOOL 

24400 Hud**. Hard Park. Phone: 642 4809 

ROVAL OAK SHRINE 

3600 W. Thirteen Mia Rd. HoVH Oak. Phona: 649 2926 

REGULAR REGISTRATION: April 24. 27. 24. 29 
LATE REGISTRATION: May t. 2.3 
CLASSES BEGIN: May t 
SAT UROAY CLASSES 4EGIN: May 4 

Our Spring term is a mini session, it runs from May 1 to dune 21. 

Classes scheduled tor IS weeks will run from the week of May 1st 
through the week of Augnt 14. 

# It you haven't received a copy of our class schedule, call us. 

5481252 5485595 

OtHCft CAMPm LOCAllONt: 

AUtUftN HILLS CAMPUS -7000 Ft ATHf ACTONt AO.. AU6UANMCK1MU. MICH. 44067 
HI OH LA NO LAKCt CALVIN -1360 COOL I V LAKE NONUNION LAKt. MICH. atOCS 

one hard moot campus -3106* ORChaao lax* no^r a ami no tow. such, aeosa 

SOUTHEAST CAMPUS CENTER 

uc c 



sses- 



put 

yourself 
in our 
place 

Putting yourself in our place has iu advantages. 

You can meet people, exchange ideas, acquire skills, earn a 
deg*** or certificate in over thirty career areas or expand 
your knowledge of a special interest. Oey. Evening, and 
tumitau alma* imuiukia la »44iiiy i free day care 



we'd 
to cut 

your 

night 



like 

into 

life 



If you'd like to meat people, exchange ideas, expand your 
knowtedgr in a variety of fields or in a special interest area 
we'd like to interest you in our kind of night life. 

Wa have over 70 different college credit, non-credit, technical 
and special interest classes scheduled lor the evening hours dur- 
ing the Winter term. Business. Art, English. Afro-American 
Literature. Psychology. Oatt Processing. Geology. Typing and 
Shorthand we just a few. Most desses meet one night a weak. 
Saturday classes are also available. If you have never attended 
college classes before we'll show you how easy it is to get 
started now. A high school diploma is not requir ed for those 
over 19 years of age. 

CAMPUSES & OFF CAMPUS (EXTENSION) CENTERS 



pre-tchool chil- 
ttend weekday 
'• by appointment. 



Jga 6 Oek Pwk Bid., Oak Pwk 
4 

It. 12. 13. 14. 16 
Cempui Qmmi - Jen. 10 
0 A.M.. 1-4 P.M.. 8-0 PM. 
4:30 P.M. 



a Read. Roy* Oek 
t. Herat Perk 
We 
non 

Mile Rd.. Oewton 
2. 13. tS. 17. 14 



M. - 9 P.M. 

rdieran - I P.M. - 6 P.M. 

US CENTER 



AUOUAN HILLS CAkTUS. 4421000 



C LA A KIT ON H4. 

LAKt OAlON JA.HA 
PONtlAC NOAtHCAN HA. 
ROCHESTER HS. 

TAOV HS. 



HIOHULMO LAMS CAUCUS. SSSTtel 
7360 CmW Uk« Aea4 
IWw Labe. MWttpe 44046 
HOLLY HS. 

MlLPOAO HA. 

PONTIAC HUMAN At SOU ACC 
CtNtCA 

WALL to LAKt HI 
WATtAPOAOdA.HS. 



one ha ao moot campus, 47 »aaoo 

3 TOM Orthw* Lab* Aw* 

7«rauft«iee. M«h. 44034 
SOUTHFttLD HI 
LAtHAUPHA. 

wist aLOOMntioHA 

44AMIN0HAM St AHOiM H S. 

NOVI HA. 

SAOTHtA AlCt HA 



SOUTH LAST CAMPUS CtNlt A. 4466646 
Car. CeeMpe A O* m. M*e 
O* Mta*. 46937 

AOVAL OAK »*AlNtHS. 

HAUL PAAK HA 

OAK PAAKOAAVtA CLtM. 

FL1MON M A 

CLAWSON TRINITY LUTNtAAN 



OFF CAMPUS REGISTRATION IEXTENSION1 

January 4. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. t«. 17. t4. 1072 (Except S.E.CC.I 
January to. II. 12. 13. IS. 17. 14 (Soulhaait Gempwt Centarl 
Regular Tima* tel axtanalon cement 

Mon.-Fri. 6-4 PM. I All cempuaet au« Pt S.E.C.C.I 
Mon.-Thur. t E C C 4-0 PM. 

S. E. C. C-Oawaon TrMiy Lutheran 1-6 PM 
Off Campwf (ExtanWont Own ba(l» January 12. 1972 

OAKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



0UIE OF CLASSES. 

□ R ai dining Stufant 
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News from University College 



THE CONTINUING EDUCATION COLLEGE OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



A listening-discussion seminar for music lovers of 
all persuasions, "From Bich to Rock, 11 is offered by 
University College, starting October 5* 

The course is intended for the Handel lover who 
feels, antiquated because he cannot dig the halleujah 
choruses of "Hair. M It will also be a course for rock 
enthusiasts who cannot fathom cadences of the classics* 

In short, the course will preach* tolerance through under- 
standing with a minimum of technical jargon and a maximum 
of listening and class participation* 

"From Dach to Rock" will be taught by Earl George, 
professor of theory and composition at Syracuse University. 

It will be held on Tuesdays, 10:00 to 12:00 noon, 
through November 23. For information, call 4?6-554l, 
ext. 3254. 



Martin Fass, Director 
Public Information 
610 East Fayette Street 
Syracuse, New York 13202 




(315) 476 5511 
Ext. 3273 



For Immediate Release; 
Mailed September 17, 1971 
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News from University College 

THE CONTINUING EDUCATION COLLEGE OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



Martin Fass, Director 
Public Information 
610 East Fayette Street 
Syracuse, New York 13202 





(315) 17C-551 1 
Ext. 3273 



For Immediate Release; 
Mailed January 1972 



Remember the days when a little boy rushed into a 
candy store, pressed his nose against the glass case and 
said, ‘Gimme one of those, two of them and how many of 
those do you get for a penny? “ 

The candy store owner ran his own business* He put 
in long hours* He knew roughly how much he spent on his 
inventory and how much he took in each week. It was a 
family business with few problems other than the long 
hours. The candy store owner and others like him made 
a living in the store, but, times have changed* Even 
the operation of a small business has become complicated* 
And small businesses now are minature replicas of giant 
corporations* 

A course has now been designed to meet the specialized 
needs of small businessmen. Offered by University College, 
the continuing education college of Syracuse University, 
the course will emphasize the problems of management that 
are unique to the establishment and operation of efficient 
small firms — those that are independently owned and 
operated, but not dominant in their field. This course 
also provides assistance to some students in the choice 
of a career. 
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He Meddles 
in People’s 
Businesses 



BY SUE REILLY 

THntt Stall Wrlttr 

IRVINE — Howard Wilson Is a profes- 
sional meddler in a lm^incss-likc sort of 
way. 

He goes into a company and tells the 
boss how to boss and the workers how to 
work. He explains how everyone can get 
along with one another in the most plea- 
sant and prosperous climate. 

He’s a consultant whose string ot 
clients sounds like a printout from Dun 
and Bradstrcet. In fact, Dim and Brad- 
street is one of his counseled companies. 

Some of the oilier companies include 
Admiral, Ballantinc, Batten, Barton, 
Durst ine and Osborn. CBS Television, 
Campbell Soup, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp., Carnation, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Disneyland, Dow Chemical, East- 
man Kodak, Harley Davidson. Jewel Tea, 
Mead Johnson, .Morton Salt, RCA, Uolls- 
Bovce of Canada, Zenith Radio. JO hospi- 
tals bee inning with ’’St..** six agencies be- 
ginning with "United Stales,*' and count- 
less (he can't even remember how 
many) universities. > 

Out on His Own 

Years ago. after a brief period of uni- 
versity teaching and counseling, Wilson 
struck upon a way to make a sizable 
amount of money legally, without having 
to cope with a boss or a company. 

He became a lecturer. 

In his lectures he says things like, "The 
greatest asset of any company is not its 
physical plant nor its processes or tech- 
niques; it is the people." and, "Bosses 
should use tact and courtesy in dealing 
with employes." 

Not revolutionary concepts. 

But somehow Wilson, fully under- 
standing the importance of licing ear- 
nest, makes it work for himself and oth- 
ers. 

During the past 25 years he has coun- 
seled more than 500,000 men and women 
on how to become better supervisors 
and/or employe*, and he lias written sev* 
eral armloads of books, papers and arti- 
cles. 

Since he now' lives in tne Turtle Rock 
section of Irvine— in a spacious, four- 
bedroom house which seems more than 
ample for a bachelor with no live-in help 

Please Turn to Page 7, Col. 3 




AUTHOR OF ADVICE — Business consultant Howord Wilson, with 
some of his pomphlets on how to be o better boss or employe. 

Times photo by Maxine Ream* 
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Here's 

WOMEN'S 



What the Press Says About 

OPPORTUNITIES CENTER 



Opportunity 
Opens Door 



Ry j (fottusr rmftj 

MetVtrnd it a tempo##-) 
jot'. 'M a li».l tint »iy 
Af.tr ka*pd> man #4 •it«i 
iv rvt.VM r.i*# tn# 
d-t.ei#o, tn#t b»|.t to 



(it’iwi Otari# ftttl) 
• *«wo #«i oppbfluru'y I* et- 
h-" tte.l (Wentiaf IK le«4 
«^lMotr>:V 4 bin it Ik# 
Oppet.a:|t#t 

ctfn# •fKi» in Kt:»ft»p»» 

til'll Ult UU 
' (Kt am .« t* (Wilt tiwfl 



U l»r«w *#7 metafteg. U 
pea.*# IMn *011 ipt-m. U 
rvnuriii them i* t#i# if* 
iriilm |<tl l#l»4r» * p.»'fH 
court# *i| art#** * fipta r#rf 
Mil M^#l Ski tut nft. 
» otmtevr ww-f el IN’ 
twin aikteatemvOttehi 
T«C* INIkt'I KiinChit 
The nttii e M I )ib 
r<*reni#ni hiui. *te main- 
te.rvd *w# en ma'wraly 
ate rdu« tt.wi4i:> N.oirt tot 

**',t iM pcolfOkiil lm. 

pr*«fW»il Bvd itefi n e 
im#tte»ir| it jefc *p 
po#tgnd«« »te* ilo #u*l " 
t wealed n VCI# Oi»l~4 
Hell, it it tte Lett w (barge 



CoitflTf te l4.ll 
ettui r*». v«ft 
R 'l berk Uectexl 

Hi ell «te> rei/iut 
KiMn, tft# #*«*#» te N4 
*ui» tiff»jitH Kt It f-terd 
*> ettrvt.wo mute lm Ot* 
ft red et e lift mitt it 
•uenrn ti tin renfimwuty. tte 
renter it tte!fr4 ntWii* 
if 59 taijeimi eke twti h 
miitt'ii. real ii ten. 

ittlKttett l>p*t:» 

• W# i Mitel el# •#!»! te 
i rfptn* Ue* end te 
e preirwn •( «U* 
oe.ekqmcTt end mhnetmn * 
w-d Mii SJuiMotl Vtii e 
• eir.ee mekn tte initial rco- 



l#<i. tte It |i*#ti »* i# 
fwimriH win en MJ-rwr, 
tenrel pettikilitm er# out.i»>- 
w bj tte te.nor hi w» l tel 
tM#m»» ey* Hi'pe tte 
•emrt m»#4ire“i Ite r r» r 
uitreiei by •«>i , ui| eterm;# 
(tern 

te etini ie*n. I.rtter .#»■ 
pretnwta at et.titrg »» Jt n 
needed •>.# te ettert. or* 
rernr gdwi »f roamfed 

WteltMRlI rk».‘t 7te It). 

lentie. a pt it ud * * eM 
pH we el iim «f etv<r*rii en 

tttudtlH •tnn tiKVlII't 

enmd reifif pettiW un tte 
•teed. 

7 he a wage applicant it 



i*m ie#i sun euifnt 
• it* evM'te m t*i nieto:i 
gradei. hgn white or c<4>* # 
Meet ten evet-peird h-gh 
kSiJiij Kir# rUlrge 

T># rrrirt # i ft « 4e e 
ptei met #f >ii #vt*t n 
p i r#| tte CtUftra edjra- 
Uriel t)tun — Itetf 
Hiinlii. e ut# rwlagei ete 
rwhl*w.-r!» <#li|f i ti cf!#tt 
Kteirer p t*J,eoi4?«'# l» • 
l#|»M»U|r ri#44 Irf #tek 

ttptt rtit ojtr t # e 4 1 r I 
eil "i ro-'tt* #te:i#r|# it- 
eiveteH Tut# et# IWM 
ttwt #t#f J» et Cekterrie 
Stet# r*!>H et 7’il'#tili. H 

Mti kAiHUft titte tte 



pere-tetwe: l-»'4 et e *r#H 
premi el tte nnmriri l'i 
|tb iretkrt - 4# el el 

Ji tte. r#4te*t« 

lieteltl <ne-n.«'t «ht 
nee# 4mul drrturie te 
P)ir.vi' ei. vuru, "7re 
r»#-v*#f»4 Nrv it br#i 
>-r4>^»4 te brrrtm e w> 
Artor 

* Uni tertly Ke-t tte if 
(tmre imrrTupIrd V* met* 
tien H4 fe^.iy,- te# m. 
tliH ‘Tkett t*> ttit 
kin u tin# ite eerve #4 
n#e"C# Ceuntj AH *1 f* #f* 
ep#« ** • rtteti Tte) )wtt 
- tAkMte tat# lebterl ee 



Concrete 
Counseling 
for Women 

■r m*b hi. ii. tv 

IRVJVE-l'C Inin# Wn. 
men't Ot-ptetunm#* r#nu# 
It driunml tn lurrtH whit# 
*r#n lentt. lifHlf# end *Th# 
temuoue M'nmin* hei# 
fei>l 

It it h#t|*n* te Uin| pur* 
pete te i hi lii'it il tom* Of* 
erf# Cteintjr women. 

•M*# 4ne‘« tie rntin( net 
Jeb pletitrint.'nef pttikeW 
fire) ntuniitn* her#/ v#)t 
hihie l^nhott nor n( the 
fniMlirt. *\\lui w# «J« t* 
relk In proptr. flrwt Met 
«h#f# ihnr mtrente II#. iM 
thee Irv |o rhenrui rh»m in 
e dim t ton wluth will util- 
meuly hunt mot# utMler* 
twn »e i hit# U»#t." 

5«tr#tt (ti## j 

r#ttupe th# irretnt Mr* 
rr»« in Ih# trerlMp hletenr 
el th# (entity he* b#f h with 
KHe M 

Rue I* e 3V>#ereil4 rr«it* 
i#ikI nun# whn m#i««d 
fner (rertte in her i»e )f*n 
•« wflHte cnllif#. hut did 
virjr »#lt in miftlni trem- 
inf 

hh# rem# to th# mil# r. 
• hMh it rti#neien etillUt«t 
hut ete e-ehttdlud, bftauie 
el her Wfml In l<xtel fro* 
l<M>. IWeui# el ter bnllient 
rnmd m inhintwf e#rnr#i. 
et will et ter euttundint 
Ruumi retwr. tte rrntrr 
muntrtnrt puthrd te lute 
ter e4aut#«l te tlw tmi.l 
irelnfy erhenl n#n theufh 
eieiuiMit w#i# »!o*rd end 
Rite didn't hei# tlw uJVter- 
greduei# |r»J## 

Berk te Stteel 
Hunt#* er# r er»tl#nl that 
Rlu Will te mmlkd tn eori. 
el iroVifr erh«M m th# let!. 

Otter re»#e er# diJt#rrnt, 
Utuetl) tereut# tte eoucht* 
e(t#r foe It er# unneluti# nr 
tereut# th# imprtui U leul* 
Ijr 

’VV# had en# wntnetk rntft# 
In ter#.* meRt Mr*. Lrn* 
hell. '»he wemH te fiuntl 
tn nln# rleu##. ell at en##. 
Xtite Sh# we* eheelutily diw 
prret#. Thai wnmen hed eh. 
eehitrly had it with ter hut- 
heed end Irundt u> idf hew 
etuptd ate wet. hht weni#d 
te f#t tmen in e hurt)-. 

’W# talked m ter end fnk 
ter te tek# tuet Iwe rltiere 
at e time. Me tetkd ter the 



2 RwtW.yH.dy.lll. 1 Wlt tea Omrltf Cliff 

Center Offers Wide 



Area of Counseling 



feelleufd h*« fWtl re*# 
nth#r d»y end th# wet 
rttetif Jihe'd *ett#n f"«! 
ff*d#» In both rlett##— en 
‘A’ in «A# Ste'e hrelty 
happy ^ 

In on# year th# renter 
he* ft*#n reunwt m met# 
than WO worR#n end te 
hnfteful about Me lutur#. 
Nmuiiy wet the mother 
#t* tte tniwnnon. 

•.Vlninet r Mirr Ih# h#f»- 
niff ol I'Ci end ICI it* 
rmiinn. th«r hee twin e 
program eintid M hb#ret* 
irj women'* mind*. But 
w# found that at tte md 
n! #erh of th# rlewe* the 
wnmtn would uy. te thii 
a'4 there 1*7* 1 Ivey didn't 
know where It (o from 
there.* Mr* Lrnholl *e»d. 

“One quertir'e wnrth n( 
hmutfl • widening j u e t 
ween't eufitriint impetue 
to eprtnf three women 
frttti their alien d#ju#*»- 
inf domeitirny. Thijr 
needed more Information 
end more individual 
propelling * 

Ur*. Lenholf. Lou An* 
del ton, e ITI eduretoc 
ant then Muriel Shttknll. 
e votunrrer.iwgen m#n*et. 
Iv piering t renter th# 
\v« m en't Opport unit tee 
c#nt#<. 

A program lor tieinmg 
ol inlunieir rountelote 
we* dented by Mr*. Shltk* 
off. tertell volunteering, 
with th# help ol * ptvrhn- 
lofM who e'eo volunteer* 
h»r tune. 

Currently there are IS 
pant tree eouneclor*. many 
ol them proJ*t*oo' wit#*, 
edvtung e wide variety of 
women on dtvetufled 
problem* 

Some Complei 

Some ol the rettlrti 
houtewlvee er* *dvt#ed to 
go Into what the renter 
r*tlt ‘etecuuvt volunteer 
wndul that le, toluWfer 
wortf"thii uitUkre - tte 
know led fe end ekllte at 



dietreught that two routi* 
telor* re me tn (elk to ter. 
She had no job njir- 
lence*-no tralr.ing In any* 
thing How rouVf th# tup* 
port heraetf? Atl ehe had 
In the world now waa ter 
butterfly mllecttoo 
Today tte widow Mn 0. 
lint nearly a* old at tte 
waa toti year. And »f»i e 
butl nett woman. She'* i#H* 
log buitirfliet to deeore* 
ror* and decorator thop*. 
Doing nicely, thar-k you. 
*td the *--- - — - - 
srryir 
r « f#ei 
.Ut H tmk waa tome help 
getting Mn. G. inrolled In 
unlvcrwty eatintion't 
mu' #4 tn etnatl butirtrii 
management and aomr 
friendly enenuraftmm 
.Vot atl the center' a 
client* ere »*tl«fi#d. le- 
raute the renter It not a 
(airy godmother. Nor U it 
a ptyehlotrk service 
Relate* Syhria tented: 
'Once a woman c*tne to u* 
*o violently ditir*ufht 
that »h# couldn’t Ml oui 
our iniiiat questionnaire 
tier hand# ebook llercw* 
were fitted with tier*. Ste 
couldn't anewer our q-.ci- 
tmt. 

No SofMH 

Tinelly we calmed ter a 
hit and found that ter hut* 
hand waa planning ro 
leava ter end that she 
we* terrified of being 
a Inn# with no way to tap. 
port ter*#lf. She wet hye* 
tertret end eutodel. 

*Wg meic en attempt to 
direct her to e pn per p*y* 
rtednfkally oninted 
counvellng eerur# Rut w* 
mad# a very pone choice ol 
fecllliiet. 

‘On a second itirmM we 
got hrr iron another lerIH* 
ly which we* ante to give 
ter psychological *M.* 
1‘rnm tht* harrowing #v* 
pert# nee tte OpportuntUc* 
Center Malt teamed murh 



ptareftwr.i department — 
we have teemed to check 
hark with pmp'r »* have 
referrul to n# whet kind 
ol reripitnn *t»J help tb#y 
received. 

‘If it * tel we find nut 
why, and we den't tend 
anyone lock until th# ti- 
me turn i* corrected.* Mr* 
Lenholf ten* 

So eurriiifut has tte 
program been. In # L<w 
key tort ol way. that to*# 
ol tte peop-e coming tn to 
b# couiueted end up roun* 
tclir.g ttemaelve* 

'Wo have to miry 
bright, intertttnl women 
coming in here eager to ol* 
ler llwi* help to tte com. 
munity that we put aome 
ol thrmtownrk initerete 
l#r * Mrs Shtikofl said 

Couivelor* are given e «• 
untite preperatkin. in. 
eluding Kvne lentHivtty 
training and a great deal 
of Mmew orb. before being 
allowed to do rounarUng 
ihemsetvra under th# 
guidance of a matter route 
iflof. 

*And while they dont 
receive money (or their 
wwk here.’ Mr*. ShHkolf 
*aid. ’they do receive 
nvr.e eiccpUonal bnnui#*. 



Tree Cttnn 

•After 75 hour* ol emin* 
acltng ttey are allowed to 
lake any work-related l*CI 
#*ientt»n courae, rom* 
pl'mi fit* ol the center.* 

Mra ShUkoll h#fw!| 
ram# to tte untt rnity tn 
a»arrh el a paying job. 
That waa two tear* afn 
«nd tte a aull to »ee hrr 
fin I dime 

•Rut I don't know whai 
kind of Job anyone rouM 
offer me now that would 
make up In pay what I re* 
«e»v# here.' »te M>t with 
a wave ol ter hand. 

Tte wave pretty much 
taki* in tte Optmctunitle* 
Cintrr. It it a Mxked-olf 
portion ol t hattwar and 
torn* borr o we d oilier 
apace. 

Rut ttet# or# plant for 
growth. Many at tte plant 



rid# on tte benevolence of 
voriou* governmental 
funding arruai 

*W# r ratty want to 
dtirmty.* Mn t#nhol( 
uyt *Ri|Ht nr # wr gin- 
etaliy ten# t # middle 
elatt. wellfdu al#d wiw 
m#n They are aware ol 
th# eervir# and not afraid 
el tiling it. 

'Rut we'd like to reach 
into dtudvanitgrd arraa 
tlnfortj nairly. you can't 
help the poor uni# <4 you 
hav# lota ol money. Money 
lor uamportatton. morw 
In-depth room# ling, fami- 
ly rounaelmg. rhdd rare, 
mavte even a loin ten ke. 

•Rut we arc inveitlgat* 
Ing woyo to be mote useful 
in thia area * 



past sorrow* we mast be 
optimistic iicui tte fu- 
ture. There is *o murh to 
do tn this area. In all area* 
ol enriching ter*. Wr 
wani to do a* much *« ikw- 
MWC.* 



AAUW W!l,la 
in: \K IV. I K 
ON CAUEKRS 

PASTA AV.l — Mi* 

I t int (tenut j.nta An* 
t ill »p#ii t-fi •W'-iirp * 

O,>poili i .. . . Liter* 
atii-n* ^t t I pm. 
1 hunl.y if uiii ^ th# 
tocm'ii.’..,* nrru'ig of 

I he balila Ate l-iavvh. 
American ,\.u«. of Lm* 
unity Wo i#n 
M** O-eo 1 .Mi a 
Ita.tcr's ili.no h: p»r» 
c!io;..pc Hu. 1 :* t' i m •# 
h'ul'c : i#.l a-il t* fiei-l 
r<ej*>- ; !»*f it tie V. r» 
Oi*or*. vim;. (<n* 
t-fivU*lM»e TV#ie* 
t.l l.r |U.-.rt . f* '• f 
tut e-tal. s.l».t t . ; *.**t 
t ( i>*n ti, ’ll , i nl ii t, 
*,"•'* w l.Mt.ing 



tAhifS ItoMF. .liH'RNAt. 
(Ri-v«-rib#r, l*» 7j | 

• Ih. tt'iiOf# # ele/urbliti,, tr.tr 1 

•den (>»» #»Im oloouit ate ..•jt»><iar 
i'H,nwUr* M.uoro in <hao«e t '«uo 
" t'ebt The *'»nl»t te. Ii-un.t #u>| 

tel I # it. * tent, it ate 

IWVI <4 *)• < I >1 ,Hl. ml In nvowo 

a I'lAiai hlel.ikr Moat, awl • 
*. hnlanhi|. |.mim IVm, ..# ti i| 

Maiivl sh n l,a.at Wr#on..ri|*f* i rtu#. 

I». t>#te# t'«u.#rNt. Hi fat.rnr#,* 
low* t'ai.r *»>#k 



Teacher Heads 
UCI Jobs For 
Women Center 

IRVINE -Mwtri SMthieTf 9f 
Nevpwl Reach, a lamer loach 
« *• «te Me* a Ateoi Uauwt. 
nai bmrw appotatad to dual 
f*o« •< ITI, twU deabag *Mk 
scMmag equal *pp*rtundM* m 
tmpitfmtM far ■ w. 

A* wtetaMraut* walytt la 
tte pnmd dtparuwm. tte 
•41 «m*m 4 vwnrti mpt*)**. 
wudy and MeWdy special pc«h 
ba* areas. Mafehah nrtwtMg 
mw ret t*e • -a fat till un- 
tew* aad U.w tan* post 
twt*. and art a* an ed.orti# 
far wrmta am pfeymaot •<th 
Mstenoy depart* eaga 
At dtftciar af tte Dlrtua 
tea#*'* OppMluaUt* C«M«e. 
tte »iN r.«cw« tte smicet 
pmytoj b> the Cvrt#T, uwte) 
Ml fror scttaol and vwatieaal 
•amt ba g . eitcvU.e i iW w 
• fpwtwiowa. and btfenaatMO 
»•< r#t*ml ta nlkgvt ate 
WHtamUM ta Or Mg* CauMy. 

Ur*, aushkoff tea teen vat- 
imiaer dvottee af tte mto 
i mn da aatabbatenant ta Jww. 
ir« Mn waa respnmibtt tm 
•Mat up the {vagrawt ate 
atpmfWg tte vrtuacetr Uaff. 
n watt *» wauHaltwic teboo 
•nh ITI f*rtbty. iteuwry ate 
cattvamam. 

Mr* Mutteaff ha* been a 
namtee ef lit# Salary ate 
Rtegrt Caaauttea af tte Saw- 
part Meta Tractere AmociMim, 
th# Lrigu* af WaoMW Vat#»t. 
rt*. »te Am#rir*n AaaonMwn 
tf I'niertey Woman 



If tnu Iwlwtf the CVnw c < an #>*M mui. «g tf vou hat# am 
qortlmnt afvotl ihc hii|v «l ihe t #nhl. pfvwir Hll-Jlit. 
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Here’s What Women Say About 

WOMEN'S OPPORTUNITIES CENTER 



1 think the Center is a marvelous 
thing for a woman who would like to 
’’get going** — but doesn't know how 
or where — or even what , sometimes. 
Having sotneonone who will ’’brainstorm” 
with you, hut also knows what is 
realistic, is most helpful. An 
individual Just doesn't know what's 
available to her. You give a real 
service. Thanks. 



I was impressed with the centralized 
wealth of information available at 
W.O.C* I'm certain the center will 
be able to help direct me to proper 
retraining once 1 am able to proceed. 
Ttie advisors are most helpful and 
also very welt Informed. 



My sincere thanks to you and Mrs* Ruth Cay for your counseling 
and guidance last sooner. Thanks to such a service as offered 
at your center, this far* f rora-ready- to-ret l re R.N* was encourag'd 
to return to my "first love", career-wise, and for the past month 
l*ve had the prlvetege of working with the many fine volunteers 
who keep our Center open every day of the week* Now it Is time 
to start plans for the recruitment and training of additional 
volunteers. 

My very best wishes for a very happy and successful 1972. 



last fall while glancing through the CCl Extension gullet in, 
with intent of either up-dating ny profess! enal background or doing 
something else in preparation for emplnynent, 1 was delighted to learn 
of the Women * k Oppnrrunity Center* 

A telephnne call to the center tins fnl lowed by on interview* 
As a result of this interview nn d a brief involvement with the centc?rs 
county volunteer information, 1 was able to solidify my thinking toward 

C.UTS«iir..j .1 C«VVC%:i* •'».*<«.! v«*« ••«"> i'f'C.r**? Vu'uiil'.vi caj**** tru.'.c* dm* in- 
volvement was mninly in the r.rrn of Volunteer Chairmanships and leader- 
ship positions, therefore directing ny efforts towards a position as a 
Volunteer Staff Director seemed nuch more applicable ar work experience 
than my early career as a rndiolngical banteriologist laboratory 
techn icao. 



With fiiggestious from the Center Director, 1 immediately 
become active in several ways os a Volunteer Director on a voluntary 
basis,. Towards the end of flay, Muriel '!• Rltii.hkoff, V'onrn's Program 
Assistant, referred me to the Vm.innal Fnundr t i on* March of Dimes 
which resulted in n paid pnsition os a Volunteer Service Coordinator* 







r. 




■V ;■ ■ 

i-: ■ 
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You are doing a fine job. You arc 
needed and appreciated. Hope you 
will sec that more singles courses 
are offered through Extension. Also 
physical fitness for women, perhaps 
on Sat. or Sunday afternoon. 



W.O.C. great Idea 
with so much info 
positive- thinking 



and most helpful 
available and 
Interviewer. 



If you believe (he Center can assist you. or if you have any 
questions about the scope of the Center, phone 8317 128. 
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News from University College 

THE CONTINUING EDUCATION COLLEGE OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



Martin Fass, Director 
Public Information 
(HO East Fayette Street 
Syracuse, New York 13202 










(315) I7G-55 1 1 
Ext. 3273 



PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
(30 Seconds) 



Used during advertising campaign; 
Mailed August 20, 1969 



There is a famous 0. Henry short story about the young fellow who came 
to New York City and began a search for the typical man about town. He never 
really found the man although he went to concerts, night clubs and all the 
right spot 8 * After many years, this out of towner stepped off the curb care* 
lessiy, was struck by a taxicab and killed. Next morning, newspapers heed* 
lined the story as: "Man About Town Killed In Accident." ‘ j 

That brings us to the question of what is a typicai^t?[|le\t at University I 
College, the continuing education college of Syracuse Unift 
students who attend part-time for credit and non-credit Sx 
ious, furious and curious -- serious about their future - gregarious to meet, 
the right people -- furious at time wasted and curious about what makes this 
world the fascinating globe it is. 

If you are interested in knowing more about art or science, don't look 
for the typical student. You are typical yourself. 

Why don’t you talk to the professional counselors at UC. They are on 
duty from 8:30 in the morning until 9 at night. Let them help you plan your 
educational future. 



I st|jjlett at Uni vers It 
live sejplous, grogar- 






a § 



eric! 
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News from University College 

THE CONTINUING EDUCATION COLLEGE OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



Martin Pass, Director 
Public Information 
610 East Fayette Street 
Syracuse, New York 13202 










RADIO COMMERCIAL - SUMMER 1972 



-30 seconds- 



(315) 176*5511 
Ext. 3273 



SOFT CLASSICAL MUSIC UP AND THEN HOLD UNDER. 

ANNOUNCER t In a search for the most beautiful word in the 
English language, Wilfred Funk chose tent 
Dawn i hush, lullaby, tranquil, mist, golden, 
murmuring, chime, melody, luminous. They 
have a lovely sound and conjure up wonderful 
images. But the meaning of a word is what 
really makes it beautiful. And so University 
College suggests* Education, 

MUSIC OUT. 

ANNOUNCERt So start this summer as a part time student 

at Syracuse University. Take the right course 
at SU* s University College, Register June first 
and second. It will be to your credit. 

m 
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APPENDIX IV: PROMISING PROMOTION PRACTICES 



"Recently/ In promoting some program# you 
may have tried some unusual or 'creative' 
promotional activities not described In 
the questions asked so far. If so# would 
you please describe these activities." 

This I tern In the promotion questionnaire gave respondents 
the opportunity to tell us about their Interesting promotion 
practices. A careful reading of the questionnaires# 
eliminating duplicate ideas# produced an imaginative set 
of 77 ways to reach adults. We organized these Ideas into 
four categories: audiovisual strategies# pr i nt s trategl es# 

personal strategies# and innovative programming. 

Milton Stern# Dean of University Extension at the 
Berkeley campus of the University of California# likes to 
recite the recipe for a Hungarian omelette. It begins# 

First steal three eggs." We present this list of 77 eggs 
hoping other i nsti tutlons will steal them. 
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AUDIOVISUAL STRATEGIES 



Television and Radio 



1. Edison Junior College (Fort Myers, Florida) promotes its 
continuing education courses by having a professor or 
college administrator appear on a TV "talk show" every 
Monday. 

2. Community College of Allegheny College (Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania) arranges for its instructors to be 
interviewed on various television and radio programs. 

3. Willingboro Township School District (New Jersey) has 
produced a series of one minute television spot 
announcements and five minute concept films with 
production costs subsidized by private industry and 
narration by Dick Cavett and Mike Douglas without charge. 

4. Lompoc Unified School District (California) uses cable 
television for interviews to create interest in the 
continuing education program and' for announcements of 
registration information. 

5. Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College (Tifton, Georgia) 
videotapes selected programs and later broadcasts them on 
the local cable channel. 

6. Thomas More College (Covington, Kentucky) finds it is 
getting considerably more coverage from television, radio, 
and local newspapers since it began using the IBM MT/ST 

to produce multiple news releases, each looking like an 
original. 

7. University of Wisconsin Extension (Madison) has also 
changed i ts news release format. A monthly TV and radio 
TIP SHEET has replaced a more lengthy version. Newspapers 
are now asking to be put on the mailing list. 

8. University of Wisconsin* (Stout campus, Menomonie) has 
developed a music logo'for radio'* cind television spots 
that helps audience idehtif i cation of continuing 
education advertising. 

9. Lansing School District (Michigan) finds an effective 
promotion strategy is the use of adult education students 
as narrators on radio spots. 

10. Erie City School District (Pennsylvania) reaches adults 
for ESL by using foreign language tapes on radio. 

‘7 
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11. Potomac State College of West Virginia (Keyser) utilizes 
a weekly radio program, "College Roundtable," to spread 
the word of continuing education. 

12. Drury College (Springfield, Missouri) produced a 30 
minute television special about its continuing education 
program. 



Other Media 



13. University of Notre Dame (Indiana) sponsored a 
conference, "Continuing Education and the University", 
attended by education, government, and business 
leaders, that generated an in-depth study of future 
needs of continuing education. A 16mm film, proceedings, 
and tape cassettes are available for loan. 

14. Minneapolis Special School District (Minnesota) made 

a sound film of specific adult education activities and 
general information about the program. The film is used 
by the program coordinator at meetings with clubs, 
agencies, and business groups. 

15. Triton College (River Grove, Illinois) produced a six 
minute color slide show with tape recorded narration 
describing the continuing education programs,, 

16. DeKalb Community College (Clarkston, Georgia) stresses 
the importance of showing I ts ten minute slide 
presentation of the program to all new classes as well as 
formal organizations. This use of media encourages word- 
of-mouth promotion. 

17. Ashland College (Ohio) uses a flannel board presentation 
of its continuing education program. The attractive 
features of the flannel board are its inexpensiveness, 
portability, and independence from electrical equipment. 



PRINT STRATEGIES 



Newspapers 



18. Eastern Washington State College (Cheney) works with two 
local state colleges and three private colleges to 
publish the "Night Owl," which has articles and course 
information about the six institutions. 
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19. East Meadow School District (New York) helps maintain the 
interests of its students with an adult school newspaper 
that carries items of interest to students and staff and 
publishes original works of the creative writing class. 



Brochures and Flyers 



20. Nebraska Western College (Scottsbluff ) had its leaflets 
sent out with monthly statements from a local bank. NWC 
provided the inserts and the bank covered the other costs. 

21. Stamford Public Schools (Connecticut) places flyers on 
windshields in parking lots to help keep the community 
knowledgable about the adult program. 

22. North Platte Junior College (Nebraska) effectively uses a 
technique usually reserved for high school district programs. 
It distributes flyers to households via second and third 
grade students in ten elementary schools. 

23. Virginia Western Community College (Roanoke) puts brochures 
in relevant locations as a way of reaching adults. For 

1 ns tance/ announcements of photo courses are placed on 
counters in photo supply shops. Brochures detailing general 
interest classes are often left in information racks in 
banks. 

24. University of Arizona (Tucson) finds the strategy of putting 
handouts in supermarket bags is good for public awareness, 
even if it does not contribute significantly to increased 
enro 1 lment s . 

25. San Juan Unified School District (Carmichael, California) 
created a special flyer for a particular target audience and 
enclosed it with direct mail brochures going to a specific 
geographic area. 

26. Meramec Community College (St. Louis, Missouri) emphasizes 
the Importance of finding the appropriate target audience. 
Landscape courses are promoted by flyers to new home owners. 
Lists are obtained from real estate transfer notices that 
regularly appear i n newspapers. 

27. Stockton City Unified School District (California) generated 
interest by mailing a program of courses that had been 
successful in other locations to every household in the 
community. After a sufficient number of sign-ups, certain 
of the courses were started. 

28. Southern Method i st University (Dallas, Texas) uses the 
local mailing list of various college alumni clubs 

a*> a way of reaching one target audience. 
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Letters 



29. DeKalb Community College (Clarkston, Georgia) has produced 
. interest in ABE and enrichment courses through personal 

letters to industri/es. 

30. Waukegan School District (Illinois) finds letters are a good 
way to reach specific groups. For instance, it sends 
letters and free passes for certain classes to community 
organizations. 

31. Los Angeles Valley College (Van Nuys, California) promoted 
its summer session by letters to high school counselors and 
to elementary and secondary school teachers. 



Additional Strategies 



32. St. Edward’s University (Austin, Texas) uses marquees of 
shopping centers to promote non-credit courses. One series 
was billed as "23 Good Ways to Spend One Night a Week at 
St. Edward's University." 

33. St. Phillip's College (San Antonio, Texas) gets good 
exposure for its program by using bus cards. 

34. St. Paul Public Schools (Minnesota) successfully used adult 
education ads on half gallonmMk containers. 

35. Huntsville City School District (Alabama) was able to obtain 
free space for adult education adver ti s i ng on outdoor 

bi 1 lboards. 

36. Yakima Valley College (Washington) uses grocery store 
bulletin boards as a way of reaching adults. 

37. Virginia Commonwealth University (Richmond) occasionally 
sends letters to the newspaper editor pointing out the 
relevance of continuing education courses to current 
problems such as ecology. When they appear in the 
"Letters to the Editor" section of the paper, they are 
read by some who are otherwise unaware of the continuing 
education program. 

38. C. W. Post College of Long Island University (Brookville, 

New York) found use of credit cards in a weekend college 
provided an unexpected promotion bonanza. 

39. Greece School District (Rochester, New York) cooperates with 
four other county schools to create an attractive display 

of recent adult education activities at two shoppi ng mal 1 s . 
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40. University of Wisconsin Extension (Madison) promotes special 
Adult Education days at public libraries. 

41. Memphis City Schools (Tennessee) worked with the mayor and 
county court to declare an "Adult Education Week." The city 
council issued a special proclamation. These events were 
well publicized by the media. 

42. Black Hawk College (Moline/ Illinois) used a contest to 
create interest in continuing education. It offered a food 
basket for the naming of a new center. 

43. Edison Junior College (Fort Myers/ Florida) is converting a 
mini-bus into a traveling-recruiting operation. 

44. Columbia Basin Community College (Pasco/ Washington) already 
has a large traveling information center. The van is manned 
with a public relations staff using audio-visual 
presentations. 

45. Clark Community College (Vancouver/ Washington) promoted 
the giving of Christmas gift certificates that covered 
adult education registration fees. 



PERSONAL STRATEGIES 



Person-to-Person 



46. Los Angeles Unified School District (California)/ 
recognizing the need to promote adult education to those who 
help support the program, gives an annual banquet for 
federal, state, county, and city legislators, 

47. The Claremont Colleges (California) use mi ni -breakfasts as a 
strategy for bringing together community leaders, continuing 
education students, and faculty. Brief talks by professional 
staff are featured. 

48. Oakland University (Rochester, Michigan) promotes continuing 
education by holding stately dinners at Meadow-Brook Hall, a 
100-room tudor mansion owned by the University. The elegant 
dinner is followed by a program presented by students in the 
school of performing art. 

49. Erie City School District (Pennsylvania) holds annual 
tureen luncheons, rummage sales, holiday parties, and summer 
picnics for students and staff to maintain interest in the 
program. 
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50. Philadelphia City School District (Pennsylvania) similarly 
gives a Flag Day luncheon for new citizens# a spring picnic 
for senior citizens# and a winter festival for the community. 

51. Queens College (Charlotte# North Carolina) finds the "A.3.C." 
series# "Alumnae# Books# and Coffee"# brings recent graduates 
into the continuing education program. For two hours# every 
two weeks# alumnae meet to discuss current books. 

52. Xavier University (Cincinnati# Ohio) had a successful adult 
education recruiting night by advertising free coffee# punch# 
and doughnuts. 

53. Rapides Parish School District (Alexandria# Louisiana) found 
a student talent show# with proceeds going to a local 
charity# provided positive publicity for the adult education 
program. 

54. East Detroit School District (Michigan) believes in promoting 
basic education on a person-to-person basis. Elementary 
school principals list names of influential persons in 

the school community# who are asked to help reach adults 
needing ABE. Paraprof ess iona 1 s are sometimes better 
recruiters than professionals. 

55. College of Notre Dame (Belmont# California) recruits in 
surrounding junior colleges. Recruiters work at tables in 
the cafeteria where students gather# rather than in a 
separate room waiting for students to seek them out. 

56. Ohio Dominican College (Columbus# Ohio) sponsors an "Adult 
College Night." Representatives of adult programs are 
available in a central hall where prospective students may 
come for information and counseling. 

57. Cranston School District (Rhode Island) sponsors an annual 
achievement night where student-produced arts and crafts are 
exhibited. A fashion show of clothes produced in sewing 
classes with musical accompaniment by students in music 
classes is a highlight of the evening. 

58. Xavier University (Cincinnati# Ohio) holds an annual arts 
and crafts fair. 

59. Fargo School District (North Dakota) also has an Adult 
Education Fair which attracts considerable community 
attention. The display of projects made during classes is 
rewarding for students and is enticing for potential 

enro 1 1 ees . 

60. Ashland College (Ohio) often uses students as speakers. 
Organizations learn about learning first hand. 
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61. Queens College (Charlotte/ North Carolina) emphasizes the 
importance of promoting continuing education to the faculty. 
It has coffees and luncheons for those who help with the 
program. 

62. Hawaii School District (Honolulu) encourages students to 
recruit new students through its "Bring a Friend" campaign. 

63. Canton City School District (Ohio) recognizes each year's 
students by awarding them certificates for performance and 
attendance. Students are encouraged to bring a friend to 
the awards evening. 

64. Indian Hills Community College (Ottumwa/ Iowa) has initiated 
a "buddy system." Each one who enrolls in the high school 
completion course is asked to bring a new class member. 

65. Greenville Tech (South Carolina) has each of its 60 
instructors choose ten reliable students to go into the 
community to promote adult education. Enrollments 
significantly increase after each per son- promotion effort. 

66. Beaufort County School District (South Carolina) organized 
a club for graduates of the adult program. Members help 
recruit students for the program. 

67. North Shore Community College (Beverly/ Massachusetts) held 
an auction at the conclusion of a sequence of courses on 
antiques. 



INNOVATIVE PROGRAMMING 



Format 



68. Oakland University (Rochester/ Michigan) has free mini- 
previews of selected courses. The prize for the drawing 
held at each preview is a free course enrollment. 

69. University of Hawaii (Honolulu) holds an interim session 
where non-credit courses in woodcarving/ macrame/ painting/* 
etc. are provided without charge. These courses attract 
hundreds of participants and create new interest in the 
continuing education program. 

70. Clark Community College (Vancouver/ Washington) promoted the 
concept of a half term. Since it required less commitment/ 
new students were attracted to take courses. 

71. Essex Community College (Maryland) uses its Summer Culture 
Festival to increase awareness of adult education. The two 
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week program Includes courses, seminars, plays, films, 
demonstrations of painting, sculpting, photography, dancing, 
yoga, cooking, sports, etc. at a maximum charge of $2.00 per 
fami 1 y. 

72. Duquesne Uni vers i ty (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) encouraged 
the participation of many first-timers by holding a "dry 
run" class without charge. 

73. Philadelphia City School District (Pennsylvania) 
finds some adults will not come to ABE classes because 
they are embarassed by their lack of education. Many 
of these adults are now being reached by television 
programs. "Operation Alphabet" and "3-4 Open the Door" 
are two programs emphasizing knowledge and skills at 
the elementary level for adults. 



74. Lake Washington School District (Kirkland, Washington) found 
its outstanding courses in art prompted a new class 

in picture framing. 

75. Raytown C-2 School District (Missouri) linked the opening of 
two courses, "Begi nning F 1 y Tying" and "Advanced Fly 

Tying and Rod 3uilding" to the opening of the large 
Boats, Sports, and Travel Show. The Missouri Trout 
Fishermen's Association assumed respons ibi lity for 
promotion efforts. 

76. Toledo School District (Ohio) started a small program in 
Lucas County Jai 1 to help inmates pass the time. The 
program continues to grow. Seven have secured the 
"Statement of High School Equivalence" and many more are 
participating in discussion courses and vocational classes. 
The school district emphasizes reaching adults, wherever 
they are, with whatever they need. 

77. San Diego City Unified School District (California) finds it 
can promote foreign language classes through foreign 
nationality groups interested in preserving their languages. 
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